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‘‘When we argue we are divided; when we singwe are united.”’ 


With these words the minister of a New York church sums up the sig- 
nificance of the publication of a book like 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Cuar_es CLayton Morrison and Hersert L. Wittett, Editors 





“The book,” he adds, “‘is a noble interpretation of the Gospel in Song, 
and is itself a tie to bind together a broken church.” 


More in detail, this leader specifies some of the distinctive merits of the 
Hymnal. He writes: ‘We find Hymns of the United Church ade- 
quate in every way to the practical needs of the church. No great hymn 
has been found missing, and many of the hymns admirably express 
the newer emphasis and aspiration of the modern religious mind, es- 
pecially its insistence upon the social meaning of the Gospel. The old 
and the new blend without break or discord.” 








Other Expressions of Approval from Great Churches 


From a Philadelphia Church: “It is the hymnal most acceptable for the church which recog- 
nizes its obligations to help make a better world. It does not contain a lot of the old, selfish hymns, 
although it does contain the best hymns inherited from the past, and it adds those which express 
the social aspirations of the twentieth century Christian.” 


From a Cincinnati Church: “The choice of title for this hymnal could not have been more 
felicitous. These are the hymns of the Kingdom—the hymns of life and service—in which the 
church has already united. The message of this hymnal is the true message of the pulpit.” 





From a Richmond, Va., Church: “The hymnal is a gem. There is nothing on the same street 
with it. It contains all the classic hymns and all the worth-while new ones. Its hymns of human 
service and brotherhood are a genuine contribution to American hymnology. Its arrangement, 
topical indexing, letter-press and musical notation are beyond all praise. he Aids to Worship 
and Responsive Readings I find very useful.” 


From a Kansas City Church: “Hymns of the United Church, which our congregation has used 
for about two years, is highly satisfactory. Indeed, the book is reverent, worshipful, uplifting, in- 
spiring. It fills precisely and fully the needs of our congregation.’ 


From a Baltimore Church: “Since installing this book in our church there has been a great in- 
crease in congregational singing and a deepening of the spirit of worship in consequence.’ 


From a Des Moines Church: “The compilation embraces everything worth while; there is not a 
thing in the volume that does not elevate. Both form and content are beautiful. The book helps 
the minister tremendously in the cultivation of the religion of the Spirit; one is made to realize - 
beauty of holiness most vividly. How cosmopolitan is this hymnal! In singing from it one has 
already attained the unity of the spirit.” 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is used in many hundreds of the 
best churches of all denominations in the country. Ask for returnable copy 
at once and consider this great book for adoption in your church this Season. 
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EDITORIAL 


Guardians of the Community 
Well-Being 


PTIAHE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS has been sold. The 

conditions indicated in these columns at the time the 
will of Mr. Victor Lawson, its fcander and owner, was pro- 
hated, moved the trust company which had been placed in 
control to offer it for sale. Spirited bidding followed, par- 
ticipated in by the proprietors of other newspapers in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere, as well as by several groups of busi- 
ness men who saw an opportunity to secure a most lucrative 
property. The newspaper has been sold, however, to a 
syndicate formed by the man who has been in control of 
the business policies of the paper for years. The same edi- 
torial staff which was in charge while Mr. Lawson lived 
will continue at the helm. The continuation of a sane and 
socially-responsible type of journalism is thus guaranteed 
Chicago and the territory in which the Daily News circu- 
lates. One significant aspect of the sale has as yet almost 
escaped attention. It is said that the price paid for the 
newspaper is by several millions the highest in the history 
of American journalism. Yet it is known that, in selling 
the paper to Mr. Strong and his associates, the trust com- 
pany refused bids much higher. Rumor has it that at least 
one bid offered six million dollars more than did the bid 
accepted! There is here revealed a conception of commu- 
nity responsibility on the part of the trustee of the Lawson 
estate which is worth pondering. In this, the three cor- 
porate legatees—the Chicago Congregational home mission- 
ary society, the Chicago theological seminary, and the Y. 
M. C. A.—are to be included. For it is understood that, 
when the sale was in prospect, the legatees informed the 
trust company that they would suffer financial loss rather 
than have the paper pass into hands which would divert it 


from the purposes to which it has been devoted. It is safe 
to say that any one of these beneficiaries could have found 
a use for the million and a quarter they thus threw away. 
It would have been easy for the trust company to have con- 
ceived its responsibility as simply that of turning over the 
largest possible sum to the legatees. But trustee and bene- 
ficiary have cooperated to protect the middle west from 
a transaction which would have been a community calamity, 
and they deserve recognition as guardians of the city’s 
well-being. 


America at the Disarmament 
Conference 


HEN THE PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE 

on limitation of armaments, proposed by the league 

of nations, convenes next month there will be American 
representatives present. President Coolidge has moved 
cautiously in sounding out congress on the invitation re- 
ceived to participate, but he has discovered so little opposi- 
tion to the proposal that he has now committed his admin- 
istration openly to the policy of acceptance. It is likely that 
there will be an almost unanimous vote in congress in favor 
of the special appropriation necessary to defray the ex- 
penses of the delegates to Geneva, or wherever the confer- 
ence may assemble. Such a vote would reproduce the opinion 
of the public generally, for there is scarcely any significant 
group in the country which does not wish the United States 
to have a part in any and every genuine international effort 
toward disarmament. The restrictions under which this 
country will enter the preliminary conference are similar to 
those which governed the Washington conference. It is to 
be understood that the United States will not enter any in- 
ternational alliances formed in the name of “security,” nor 
35 
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will she submit to enforcement of the decisions of the ple- 
nary conference—should that conference be held—by the 
league of nations, nor will she permit any further reduction 
of the already small American army. It is still naval dis- 
armament in which the governments are most deeply inter- 
ested. But, whatever the limitations, if there is a chance 
for any lightening of the burden of taxation and fear which 
now lies on the shoulders of the workers of the world, 
Americans will rejoice that such a chance is being grasped 
at, and that the influence of their country is being thrown 
in on the side of peace. 


Not Deep Thinking, but 
High Thinking 


HE CHRISTIAN WORLD, of London, is printing a 

series of sketches of younger leaders of the British pul- 
pit. Recently the author of the series came to discuss, as he 
inevitably must, the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, Lortion. With words of the utmost cordial- 
ity he attempted to describe the influence which has gone 
from the church at the corner of Trafalgar square through- 
out the united kingdoms. Then, in attempting to hint at 
the secret of this remarkable power, he used words which 
deserve pondering. “Mr. Sheppard,” he wrote, “has be- 
come one of the most potent leaders of England’s religious 
life. It is a leadership, not of deep thinking, but of high 
thinking, reinforced by tireless service.” Not deep think- 
ing, but high thinking! Is there not here a hint for min- 
isters everywhere? Complaints against the mental inade- 
quacy of the pulpit are heard in many quarters in these 
days. Frequently the minister replies that he has no time, 
in the rush of his professional activities, to do the sort 
of mental mining which he would like to do. But is the 
demand so much for deep thinking as it is for high think- 
ing? The church needs deep thinkers; needs them badly. 
Yet it is hardly to be expected that, in any one generation, 
it will include within its ranks many who are capable of 
delving deeply below the surface of contemporary thought. 
Nor is it certain that, in any generation, the church needs 
many such thinkers. It will do well to absorb the product 
of one or two such minds. What is patently needed is high 
thinking ; thinking which sets itself on the consideration of 
high enterprises, which is ready to take the stock of knowl- 
edge which is available and make it serve the establishment 
of the city of God. And the inadequacy of the mental diet 
of much of the modern pulpit is simply that, in place of 
this high thinking, it is content with the consideration of 
petty concerns. 


Rum Row Leads to 
Bankruptcy 


UR BRITISH FRIENDS who have been told that 

America is a land reeking with the stench of liquor, 
and that bootlegging has become the quickest way to a for- 
tune, will do well to consider the case of Sir Broderick 
Hartwell. About two years ago Sir Broderick was one of 
England's most advertised advertisers. He offered shares 
in his rum-running enterprises to the general public, and 
that public, lured by the tales of fabulous wealth to be se- 
cured in undermining the laws of a friendly state, plunged. 
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Now Sir Broderick has thrown himself on the mercy of his 
creditors, of whom he admits he has between six and seven 
hundred. The story by which he seeks to win their sym- 
pathy and consideration is a story of deceitfulness and 
double-dealing. Such of Sir Broderick’s liquor as was ac- 
tually sold on rum row seems to have passed into the hands 
of persons who, knowing that they were engaged in an 
illegal transaction, did not hesitate to mulct the trusting 
baronet. More of the stuff never reached market at all, 
due to the vigilance of American excise officers. And the 
final blow fell when the largest shipment, forced into Hali- 
fax by the coast guard off New York, was broken up there 
by the “mutiny” of the crew. Everybody seems to have 
taken a hand at fleecing the rum-running baronet. Now the 
bankruptcy court is the end of the sordid story. Prohibi- 
tion enforcement in this country is not yet perfect. Neither 
is the bootlegger’s life one of unalloyed profit. 


One of Time’s Little 
Readjustments 


OW LONG does it take heresy to become ortho- 

doxy? Not many weeks ago there gathered a great 
congregation in the church at Row-on-the-Gareloch, Scot- 
land. Addresses were made by the moderators of the 
church of Scotland and of the United Free church. Every- 
thing was done that could possibly be done to show the 
love and honor in which Scotchmen hold one of their great 
religious leaders of the last century. The gathering marked 
the one hundredth anniversary of the induction into the 
pulpit of Row-on-the-Gareloch of J. Macleod Campbeli. 
There are few names in Scottish religious history of the 
recent past which rank above the name of Campbell, great 
preacher of Glasgow, great expositor of “The Nature of the 
Atonement.” No one objected when the two chief branches 
of Presbyterianism united to do homage to his memory. 
Indeed, there might have been protest had no such exercises 
been held. But it is safe to say that every participant in 
the centennial service was thinking, not so much of the fact 
that Campbell was inducted into the pulpit of Row-on-the- 
Gareloch, as of the fact that he stayed there only five years 
until his church cast him forth as a heretic. To the day of 
his death he was held, stigmatized, outside the fold! The 
heresy of which he was found guilty, and for which he 
was expelled, was his belief in the universality of God's 
love and of the atoning grace of Jesus Christ. 


Caring for the Least 
Of These 


F THE political institutions of the United States were 

to be judged by the way in which we provide for our 
poor and aged they could scarcely be described as Chris- 
tian. Anyone who thinks otherwise would do well to visit 
a few poor farms and public almshouses. The federal 
bureau of labor statistics has recently issued a report cov- 
ering an investigation of these institutions over the country. 
It finds that instead of being hospices of mercy, they are 
all too often the “footballs of political rings,” under the 
supervision of those who are “only slightly superior to the 
majority of the inmates.” Given an indifferent public, the 
elected officials of that public will rarely feel or show more 
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than a superficial interest in the unfortunates committed 
to their care. These officials accordingly discharge their 
obligations to the pauper element of the population in the 
easiest way, which proves to be neither the best nor the 
cheapest. The statistics show that the average cost per 
inmate is $335 plus the interest on an investment of $1,750. 
Counting property depreciation as well as interest, the care 
of our indigent poor is costing us not less than $600 per 
person per year. An old age pension of ten dollars a week 
would be more economical and much more humane for 
those whose only crime is that of growing old in misfortune. 
For the others there is no help but a civic conscience that 
will take their care from under political agents and put it 
under a benevolent and intelligent oversight. 


Cleveland Pastors Hold 
Union Communion 


HE PASTORS of Cleveland have shown a new and 

better way in which Christian leaders may begin a 
new year. On the last day of 1925, sixty of them gathered 
under the auspices of the federation of churches in one 
of the centrally located churches of the city. Dr. Francis 
S. White, the president of the federated churches, who 
chanced to be also the dean of the Episcopal cathedral, 
presided. Three pastors who had celebrated anniversaries 
during the year of long service in Cleveland took leading 
parts in the simple ritual. Rev. Henry Schmidt, who read 
the scripture, had just finished thirty-five years at the Third 
Reformed church. Rev. J. H. Goldner had been twenty- 
five years at the Euclid avenue Christian church. Rev. 
Dan F. Bradley had been twenty years at the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational church. As he officiated, Dr. Goldner remarked, 
“It has been worth waiting twenty-six years to attend such 
a service as this.” Miéinisters from the Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian and United Presbyterian communions also 
took a leading part in the service. Every element in the 
protestant church life of Cleveland found representation 
in the group which gathered about the table of the Lord. 
It is impossible but that a better spirit will come out of such 
a service. No arrant sectarianism could survive in the 
atmosphere thus engendered. 


Compulsory Dish-washing Might 
Have Some Advantages 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS, of the 

University of Minnesota, is quoted by the New York 
Times as saying that “there are moral advantages in a 
command, whether to compulsory drill or compulsory dish- 
washing. ‘You may not like it, but do it you must’.” Pro- 
fessor Davis is probably not the last faculty member who 
will seek to find some moral and intellectual extenuation 
for the compulsory military training which is now going 
on in so many American colleges. But we confess that 
we were not prepared for his analogy between drill and 
dish-washing. We do not believe that college students 
would embrace compulsory dish-washing with any great 
enthusiasm, In fact, we have seen a few of them when 
faced with what amounted to a required period at the 
kitchen sink, and there has been little in their behavior 
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to make it appear that they welcomed the opportunity to 
revel in suds. However, it is to be doubted whether their 
labor in the kitchen has done them any permanent damage. 
It is hardly likely to have undermined their “principles of 
sportsmanship and consideration for your opponent,” as 
the drill manual used at the college of the city of New 
York sought to do. Even disgust with a slippery bar of 
soap has never, so far as we have heard, made any of 
them yearn for expert instruction in the gouging out of 
eyes, the breaking of necks, or that most refined of all the 
arts, the insertion and extraction of a bayonet. There is 
something democratic about a kitchen sink; even in the 
army there are few shoulder-straps to be found doing 
“k. p.” Compulsion is a method of limited value at best, 
and the word of command which Professor Davis praises 
is coming more and more into question as a means of 
forming character. But if the worthy professor feels that 
compulsion there must be in the democratic process of edu- 
cation which a state university is supposed to carry on, 
and if the choice is between compulsory drill and com- 
pulsory dish-washing, by all means let us have the com- 
pulsory dish-washing. 


Mississippi and 
The Mob 

HEN A COMMUNITY turns frankly and with 

moral courage to self-criticism there is assurance 
that wrongs will be righted. There will be no hope of 
stopping excessive crime in Chicago until the city turns on 
itself to purge its own life of crime. There will be no adequate 
enforcement of prohibition, anti-speeding and other social 
regulation laws in American cities until they sit in self-con- 
demnation on the breakdown of local effort to make law 
supreme. The south will clear its name of the lynching 
evil when its pride is turned to saving its escutcheon instead 
of merely defending it. Mississippi is leading out in this 
matter. In a pamphlet entitled “Mississippi and the Mob,” 
it frankly holds up its own record to itself and enlists 
state officials, judges, members of congress and leading 
citizens in an organized effort to stop the anarchy of the 
mob. These leaders of state life not only give their names 
and sympathy but offer to risk their lives, if required, to 
put state law above lynch law. They will establish an 
esprit de corps among sheriffs and other officers of the law 
that will compel them to go to the ultimate limit of human 
devotion to hold up the law of the land and redeem the 
good name of their state, in which no less than 530 per- 
sons have been lawlessly murdered by mobs in the past 
forty years. A New Orleans jury recently convicted a 
white man for murdering a Negro—the first time such a 
thing has happened in the history of Louisiana. Georgia 
has acquitted a Negro of the charge of murdering a sheriff, 
and there was a threat of mob action in the offing when 
the jury did it. Now Mississippi shows her determination 
to deal drastically with her own shortcomings and this, too, 
promises an improvement in the treatment of Negroes. But 
the Mississippi method is applicable to problems other than 
lynching. The cultivation of a spirit of local responsibility 
will do more than any other one thing to cure the disrespect 
for law which menaces American institutions. 
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This Manufacturer Is Sure 
What Should Be Preached 


OHN E. EDGERTON, president of the national asso- 
J ciation of manufacturers, has again called the preachers 
to account for “their efforts to force upon industry their 
interpretations of economic law and correct economic prac- 
tice.” He charges that they know little about it and that 
they are incapable of knowing much about it, presumably 
because no one can know economic law except a business 
man who is dealing with it. At least he insists that industry 
must “do its own purging wherever necessary,” and admits 
that there are “business establishments in America today 
in which justice has been ravished, love slain and selfishness 
enthroned.” He then turns preacher and gives an inter- 
pretation of the parable of the talents that wi!l embolden 
preachers to ask why he does not follow his own advice and 
The two “who made a hundred 
per cent” are put in striking contrast with the poor one- 
talented chap who “struck because he didn’t have as much 
as the other fellows.” 


stick to manufacturing. 


This remarkable exposition reaches 
is surmised to be 
“probably the real founder of our modern labor unions.” 
Mr. Edgerton’s remarkable genius in being able to be both 
preacher and economist—a thing that is apparent!y possible 
to a manufacturer but not to a parson—reaches its heights 


a climax when this “original striker” 


when he also turns theological professor and outlines to 
the pastors their true function; it is to “kindle the flames 
of love in human hearts,” knowing “that the possessors of 
those hearts will unerringly and invariably find appropriate 
and adequate ways of expressing that love helpfully.” 
Which reminds us of the manner in which certain church- 
men, among them the worthy president of the national 
association of manufacturers, found appropriate and ade- 
quate ways of expressing their love by the campaign of 
distortion they carried on against the child labor amendment. 


This Manufacturer Is Sure 
What Should Be Practiced 


N CONTRAST with Mr. Edgerton, Mr. Henry Ford 

has been writing as to how our industrial society may 
be stabilized on a basis of lasting goodwill. “It would 
surprise many employers of labor,” says Mr. Ford in an 
article recently published in the Humanist, “to learn that the 
unrest among their men does not primarily concern money. 
That is to say, the central thought of the major part of 
our citizens who are becoming concerned about our social 
and industrial problems is not ‘more money at any cost,’ 
but ‘justice.’ Certainly,” Mr. Ford goes ahead to explain, 
“justice will mean more money in many places. Certainly 
no industry can be said to be justifying itself which survives 
at the expense of its employees and thrives upon their 
losses. But there is this to say: if justice were done, and 
it so happened that justice did not mean more money, a 
great wave of real, not temporary, contentment would sweep 
over the working world.” “What men miss most,” Mr. 
Ford maintains, “is not the extra money in their pay envel- 
ope, but the sense of justice in their hearts.” In this failure 
to give primary attention to the securing of social justice, 
the famous manufacturer finds the cause of the breakdown 
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of most industrial negotiations. The parties in such nego- 
tiations, he says, “are combatants from the start. They 
talk about dollars. One side tries to get the other’s dollars 
away from it by disputing that side’s ownership of the 
money : equally disputatious and material-minded, they sim- 
ply shut out any high considerations.” In the effort to find 
out what true industrial justice is, and to bring that to 
pass, Mr. Ford sees the most fundamental problem of our 
civilization. Surely, in such a search there is a place for 
the man who comes in the line of Amos and Micah! 


The Church and the Students 


HE INTERDENOMINATIONAL student confer- 

ence held at Evanston during the holidays afforded an 
unusual opportunity to observe the current student mind in 
action. The distribution of delegates was national ; schools 
with every conceivable cultural and theological tradition 
were represented ; there was a real determination to secure 
free and democratic discussion. In fact, so untrammeled 
was the gathering that it took more than two days for its 
varied elements to cohere into something like an ordered 
attack on the problems in hand. More than all else, the 
assembly represented an honest cross-section of campus life. 
There were, to be sure, few representatives of that ado- 
lescent leisure class who find in the American college a 
cheerful preparation for the country club. But there were 
scores of young men and women who are a part of the 
worthy group which tries to seize such valid educational 
values as a college may have to offer. 

Evanston was thus a conference of real students. The 
campus tends to produce a type of professional churchman 
and of professional convention-goer as distinct and unrep- 
resentative as the person who occupies a similar position in 
the community at large. It is this kind of student who 
gravitates naturally into the offices of the campus religious 
organizations—sometimes actually being accorded campus 
prominence on the basis of such office-holding, exactly as 
the athletic leader is accorded prominence—and it is this 
kind of student who is to be found in the majority at the 
college conference or summer camp. But it was not this 
kind of student who held the floor at Evanston. The typ- 
ical Evanston delegate was a young man or woman who 
holds membership in the church, but whose membership has 
become a subsidiary interest in a life suddenly crowded with 
other challenging interests. This delegate came to the 
recent conference with a vague sort of feeling that the 
church, as such, should be engaged in a venture so bold as 
would move it from the periphery nearer to the center of 
student attention. And so the purpose of the conference 
came to be the suggestion of such a venture as would bring 
this transfer of attention to pass. 

In the lore of student conferences, Evanston represented 
a new departure. This assembly turned, for the first time, 
from the consideration of outside problems on which the 
church might operate to a consideration of the church it- 
self. It was, of course, clear that a venturous church would 
have to deal with the outside problems, but the interest of 
the student delegates was primarily in the state of the 
church as such. In choosing this as the line of approach, 
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Evanston afforded a marked divergence from the tradition 
of the Ann Arbor, Louisville, Indianapolis and similar 
gatherings. Such a change was to a large extent made possi- 
ble by the readiness of official church bodies to provide 
financial support for the assembly. Had the foundation of 
the conference been any of the extra-ecclesiastical bodies 
which have been accustomed to promote student meetings, 
there must have been strong inhibitions preventing any 
such examination as the delegates at Evanston undertook. 

Not only did official church bodies make the Evanston 
conference possible; they willingly granted it entire free- 
dom of action. Knowing what their action would subject 
them to in terms of unmeasured and unjustified criticism, 
the officers of church societies who came to the conference 
took the role of silent spectators, and valorously held to 
that part. More than that, in the moments allowed for 
speech from the adult generation, the voices were without 
exception those of men who were ready to encourage the 
students in the most thorough examination of the church 
which they could devise. The whole surrounding of the 
Evanston conference thereby testified that the contempo- 
rary protestant church, with all its shortcomings, has room 
for a fresh examination from within, and will not limit 
the conclusions to which that examination may lead. 

Yet in spite of such a background, the conference offered 
little hope that the present student generation c2n be en- 
listed in any enthusiastic support of the present program 
of the protestant church. Judged by any standard other 
than that of an invincible optimism, the church dignitary 
who went away from the assembly asking, “What can my 
denomination expect in the way of service from the sort 
of students who made up this conference?” must have an- 
swered, “Very little.” For the impression that persists, 
now that the conference is over, is of an idealistic band 
of young men and women, found as much on the Pacific 
coast as in the older settlements of the Atlantic seaboard, 
with little interest in and no enthusiasm for almost every 
form of present-day church activity, and withholding their 
personal commitment until there shall emerge a form of 
church life so utterly different from anything now discerni- 
ble as to be almost unrecognizable. 

If Evanston is any criterion, these young Americans are 
not interested in what has represented the church’s call to 
heroism—the foreign missionary enterprise. No man on 
the Evanston program suffered rougher treatment than 
the speaker who tried to present the modern missionary 
program, yet he was probably the most progressive foreign 
missionary executive in any American denomination. The 
students were not interested ir: what has represented the 
church’s call to loyalty—the support of the denominational 
program. There was no moment which equaled in intensity 
the one in which the conference seethed in protest against 
a quite innocent attempt by one denominational organiza- 
tion to defend the value of its existence. They were not 
interested in what has represented the church's call to 
worship—attendance at the services of the church. Such 
suggestions as they made for changes will sound fantastic 
to many of their elders, but they show how drastically these 
students feel that the present modes of protestant worship 
should be altered. They were not interested in what has 
represented the church’s call to life service—the ministry 
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and its cognate professions. Here and there among them 
were those who will eventually enter these callings, but it 
was apparent that such tasks no longer appeal to the ma- 
jor - as offering especial opportunity for honest, ideal- 
istic community service. 

As against these marks of the modern church in which 
the students at Evanston were plainly not interested, there 
came clearly into view their belief that the denominational 
divisions of protestantism should come to a speedy end. 
They had no desire to argue as to how this is to be brought 
to pass; apparently they felt it an achievable goal towards 
which the communions must make appreciable progress if 
they are to hope for more than tepid support. Moreover, 
they did not hesitate to put down, as one of the character- 
istics of a compelling church, active involvement in the 
most intricate problems which now beset society. Thus, 
they were as ready to commit the church to action in the 
field of eugenics as in that of international politics or indus- 
try. They repudiated the conception of social popularity 
which lies in a church with enormous membership, most 
of it passive. The church for which their allegiance is re- 
served is, apparently, the “remnant” of the prophets, a 
home for knights errant from which they may sally forth 
to do battle with any and all of the wrongs which afflict 
mankind. 

The question is sometimes asked as to whether the church 
is going to be able to hold its youth. Insofar as the Evans- 
ton conference afforded an answer, this question, couched 
in the future tense, is entirely beside the mark. It is a 
question that is being answered now. If the church is 
thought of as the church that now is, the answer is plainly 
negative. The church is not holding such youth as came 
to the interdenominational student body. Ostensibly, these 
young people are still in the church. Almost without an 
exception these delegates would be numbered with the 
thousands of campus church members which college pub- 
licity bureaus so complacently announce in order to main- 
tain standing with the orthodox. But these students, while 
they are in the church, are not of the church. When they 
have graduated from college they will, in most cases, 
quickly pass into that class which retains a nominal con- 
nection with the church but seeks an outlet for its social 
interest elsewhere. About the most that the Evanston 
conference can be said to have done was to show the church 
leaders who watched it that, if they have any desire for a 
consuming allegiance to the organized quest of the kingdom 
on the part of the modern generation of students, they will 
have to make a new beginning. Up to date, in its approach 
to these young people, the church is conspicuously unsuc- 
cessful. 


World Court Strategy 


(Editorial Correspondence ) 


HAVE BUT LITTLE RIGHT to speak on the mere 

maneuverings of political forces at any time, and I take 
only a secondary interest in such maneuverings in the world 
court battle now being fought in the United States senate. 
In all public questions my interest is primarily in principles, 
and particularly those principles in behalf of which the 
church of Christ should bear sure and effectual testimony. 
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But the world court proposal has become so entangled in the 
web of political partisanship that the issue cannot be under- 
stood unless the conflicting interests are taken into account. 
This is the most impressive discovery one makes in Wash- 
ington as he not only follows the world court debate from 
day to day, but talks freely with political insiders about 
what is happening behind the scenes. 

Unhappily, there are few senators whose vote is a simple 
expression of their personal judgment. Their vote registers 
many complex factors. This is no special reflection on 
senators. Probably all of us are so involved in a complex 
of interests that what we think of as our independence is less 
sharply real than we imagine. Still, it remains true that some 
senators are more independent in their judgment and their 
vote than others. Some get their cue from their party or 
their bloc or their constituency—or what an expertly organ- 
ized propaganda makes them think is their constituency. 
Others have such individuality of mind and such a personal 
sense of responsibility that they decide issues in a greater 
degree of detachment than do their colleagues. This is simply 
another way of saying that some men are leaders while 
others are followers. In the debate now being waged in 
Washington over the world court, one whose sole interest 
in the struggle lies in its significance for the cause of world 
peace will hardly be able to disregard the play of other con- 
siderations upon the minds of senators, as well as the tactics 
employed by both sides which determine whether the ad- 
herence of the United States to the court will in the end 
either be achieved or defeated. 

As this is being written the discussion has shown but 
little life. So far the only speech against adherence was 
that made by Senator Borah before the Christmas adjourn- 
ment. Five or six senators have stated the affirmative posi- 
tion. It would seem that the opponents intend to let the ad- 
vocates burn up their powder before uniimbering the big 
guns of their opposition. Senator Borah’s speech was short, 
and dealt with only a single aspect of the issue. He an- 
nounced, with a smile, before delivering it that he would 
probably speak more than once! He was following the ex- 
ample of Senator Walsh who said his speech would be 
divided into three parts, though the latter refrained from 
mentioning the classic precedent for such a tri-partition of 
his argument. The opponents of adherence seem to have 
confidence that as senators deliver themselves in cumulative 
speeches in favor of adherence, the weakness of their argu- 
ments will become increasingly manifest to the public. The 
truth is that nothing is being added to the strength of the 
adherent position by multiplication of words. Whether the 
avalanche of words about to be released on the opponent 
side will avail to change the final result will depend upon 
the degree in which political considerations hold the regular 
republicans together in their anomalous support of a demo- 
cratic measure. 

Of the sincerity of the democrats in backing the court 
there can be no question. The court and all its logical con- 
sequences are in the line of democratic tradition and policy. 
But everyone knows that the reason why republican votes 
can be counted on to favor adherence is due to the wielding 
of the party whip in the hands of the President. Senator 
Pepper made a pathetic apology for his abandoment of his 
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anti-court convictions in deference to the President. Many 
other republican senators, facing reelection, will cast a per- 
functory vote for adherence as the only means of saving 
the party face, since President Harding committed the party 
to the world court. That President Coolidge’s advocacy of 
adherence is primarily political is well-known by his in- 
timates, and is also revealed by his public expressions. He 
thinks of it as at most a mere gesture of goodwill, from 
which only the slightest practical results may be expected 
to flow. But it is a thing he and his party inherited from 
his predecessor, and the easiest way of getting rid of the 
embarrassment is to join with the democrats in effecting 
our adherence. Besides, he reasons, it is a harmless matter, 
in view of the fact that it is a court to which we may go if 
we wish, but to which we cannot be brought. Thus the 
great argument on the affirmative side is the zero argument 
—that though the court promises no positive contribution 
to world peace there is nothing in it than threatens harm to 
the United States. 

So far, the strategy of the opponents has been singularly 
effective in provoking the advocates to dwell with repeated 
emphasis upon this zero argument. Senator Borah’s one 
speech dealt with the relation of the court to the league. He 
showed by numerous arguments that our adherence to the 
court would inevitably involve not only moral but legal re- 
lations with the league, notwithstanding the Harding reserva- 
tion that our adherence would involve no legal relation. In 
their anxiety to defend the court against the charge that it 
would be hazardous for the United States to adhere, the re- 
plies of Senator Walsh, and all subsequent speakers on the 
pro-court side, have tended to whittle away whatever signifi- 
cance for world peace the court might be supposed to pos- 
sess, leaving it, if not a judicial department of the league, 
then a mere arbitration tribunal of no more value to world 
peace than the Hague tribunal to which we already belong. 

From my point of view, this is good strategy. For I am 
not personally so impressed with the dangers inherent in 
the court as I am with its worthlessness as an instrument of 
world peace. And I feel sure that if the advocates of ad- 
herence could have the whole month of January to orate 
on the subject the public, and particularly the church, would 
make up its mind that the court is a sham court, and the 
Christian women and clergymen who have allowed them- 
selves to get worked up into an ecstacy over it would see 
plainly that they have been deceived. The court is no step 
at all toward peace. It is, without doubt, a step toward the 
league. But even though one is in favor of our going into 
the league one can hardly defend this method of taking us 
into the court under misapprehension as to the real signifi- 
cance of the step we are taking. 

Senator Bruce’s speech on Tuesday had the virtue of 
candor on this point. It showed that he had broken away 
from the disciplines of pro-court team-work. While his 
coadjutors on the court side listened aghast—or left the 
floor in chagrin—he frankly admitted that the court was a 
step toward the league, and that he was glad of it. Ex- 
coriating the nation for its rejection of the treaty of Ver- 
saille and the league, he courageously defended the court 
as the one piece of salvage we may yet make from the 
league wreck, and declared that our next step should be to 
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go into the league itself. Astonishing as this argument was, 
in terms of the strategy of the pro-court case, it seems 
strange that any one needs to be told that this is the precise 
significance of adherence to the court, and its only signifi- 
cance. It is inconceivable that had such a court as this been 
proposed to us without connection with the league, there 
would have been any desire in American public opinion to 
adhere to it. It never would have become an issue in our 
politics. Everybody would have seen plainly that in terms 
of world peace, such a court adds nothing of significance to 
the older tribunal at the Hague. The intelligent dynamic 
behind the world court movement in this country is league 
sentiment, that and nothing more. There is peace dynamic 
behind it, but it is not intelligent—it is deceived. And there 
is republican politics behind it, but it is not dynamic—it is a 
leaden-footed following of party necessity. League senti- 
ment is both intelligent and dynamic. If the democratic 
senators can be given ample opportunity to speak, they will 
leave no doubt of this fact. 

The more the opponents of adherence allow the advocates 
of adherence to talk, the more certain are they also to make 
some arguments for the outlawry of war. A fine example 
of this was given by Senator Walsh, the ablest proponent of 
the court on the senate floor. Minimizing the dangers of 
military sanctions under article thirteen of the covenant, in 
reply to Senator Borah’s vigorous argument that these sanc- 
tions would apply against the United States, Mr. Walsh 
took occasion to speak with great eloquence upon the Amer- 
ican tradition which ruled out the use of force as between 
sovereign states in the execution of a court judgment. I 
have written on this subject myself, and The Christian 
Century has published several articles showing the futility 
and mischief of the whole European conception of- military 
sanctions, but I have not heard or read any statement of the 
American position of trusting the power of public opinion to 
enforce the decrees of an international court more im- 
pressive and convincing than that given by Senator Walsh. 
I can see Senator Borah coming back to this part of his 
colleague’s speech some day—on that great day when the 
outlawry of war is the supreme issue—and quoting it with 
telling effect. 

So I say, let the talk go on. The fact that most of the 
speeches so far have been on the other side from that on 
which I stand leaves me a sense of confidence and of com- 
pensation. Compensation, that the court advocates are say- 
ing so much that reveals the hollowness of the institution 
they are defending. Confidence, that when the opposition 
gets into action they will have something to say that will 
wake up the complacent mind of church and nation as to 
both the danger and the futility of the thing the senate seems 
bent on doing. 

Meanwhile, I am disappointed that Senator Reed’s in- 
vestigation of the debt question and the support behind the 
court was voted down. There is more of significance to 
national welfare to be found by looking into the part played 
by big banking interests in relation to the debt settlements, 
and that played by affluent foundations and other organiza- 
tions in relation to the world court, than is to be found by 
investigating the aluminum monopoly. 


Washington, D. C. C. C. M. 
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The Singsheet 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


SPAKE unto the Daughter of Keturah, saying, This 
day is Daughters’ Day at the Rotary Club. Wilt thou 
go with me? 

And she said, I am sorry that I cannot go, for I went 
with thee last year, and it was’more fun than a Box of 
Monkeys to see the most Dignified Men in town acting like 
Schoolboys. But I cannot go this day. Shall I lend thee 
my Daughter? 

And I said, Thou sure mayest, and she shall have a Gay 
Time. 

So I took the Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah to 
the Rotary Club. 

And the President of the Bank came in, and the members 
called him Sam. And the Chief of the Fire Department 
came in and they called him Jerry. And the Venerable 
Physician came in and they called him Tommy. And they 
laughed loudly and each one introduced his Daughter or his 
Granddaughter. 

And all the men said unto each other, It is strange that 
a man who looketh like thee should have so sweet and fair 
a Daughter; she sure must have an Handsome Mother. 

And each man accepted that Compliment and returned it. 

Now when we sat down to meat, there was a Songsheet 
by each plate. And the Daughter of the Daughter of Ke- 
turah took it up and Read it Through. 

And albeit the Eats were good, she could hardly stop to 
eat, for she was interested in the Songs. 

And when she had read them all, concerning Alfalfa Hay 
and Sweet Adeline and Old McDonald had a Farm, she 
looked again to see if she was entirely correct as to the 
men who were singing those Songs. And there were the 
Butcher and the Baker and the Candlestick-maker and the 
Mayor and the Chief of Police and the Judge and the Doc- 
tor, all singing I’m a Little Prairie Flower. 

And as we went away, she said, Grandpa, I have heard 
that all the men who now are men were once Little Boys, 
and it was hard for me to Believe it, but now I know that it 
is so. 

And I said, My dear, no man who is the right kind of 
man ever wholly outgroweth his Boyhood. And the Rotary 
Club is one way of letting Men be Boys. 

And she said, Are there other ways? 

And I said, There is one very good way. 

And she said, I think it is for them to play with their 
Grandchildren. 

And I agree with her. 


Clean 


road-stained clothes I’ve scrubbed hard in the lake, 

And stretched upon the tent’s side toward the sun; 
I’ve scrubbed and rinsed them with a will to make 
Them clean and dry before the day be done. 
I watch them drying in the sun and wind, 
I see them purged of everything not fair. . . 
I wish that I could take my earth-stained mind 
And scrub it hard, then sun it in the air. 

CortLanpt W. Sayres. 





Truth and Its Symbols 


By William Ralph Inge 


Without a parable spake he not unto them—Mark 4:34. 


LMOST ALL TEACHING consists in comparing 

the unknown with the known, the strange with the 
We are hardly able to explain what anything is, 
except by saying that it is like something else. Not only is 
the power of seeing resemblances the great secret of poetic 
diction, as Aristotle says, but prose is also made of meta- 
phors, some alive and some dead. Our object in using 
metaphors or similies is not always to explain the less by 
the more familiar. Often it is to throw new light upon a 
thing, to make it more vivid and more real, by expressing 
the idea in another language—in the language, perhaps, of 
another sense—as when we speak of the silvery sound of a 
musical instrument, or the softness of an evening landscape. 
More especially, the descriptions of the operations of na- 
ture in words borrowed from human life—in terms of af- 
fection, will and purpose—is almost a necessity, and is 
disguised rather than avoided even in scientific treatises. 
Indeed no interpretation of things can be given without 
the free use of metaphor, symbol, or parable. 


familiar. 


THE PSALMIST AND WILLIAM BLAKE 


Religion is no exception to this rule, but furnishes the 
strongest examples of it. Men have allowed their imagina- 
tions the fullest scope in their attempts to give definitions 
and substance to the formless intuitions of the mystical 
consciousness. The symbols thus created tend to crystalize 
as rapidly as linguistic metaphors, and mythology is the 
result. Even among the Jews, who by prohibiting visible 
representations of the deity, escaped in a large measure this 
danger from the petrifying of religious symbols, we find a 
sacred poetry as full of imaginative pictures as that of other 
nations. When we read in the 18th psalm that Jehovah 
rode upon the cherubim and did fly, and came flying upon 
the wings of the wind; that he made darkness his secret 
place, his pavilion round about him with dark water, and 
thick clouds to cover him, we have before us word pictures 
which differ only in the medium of representation from the 
drawings of William Blake. A curious example of this 
universal human tendency is the acted parable of the Old 
Testament prophets. 

Our Lord does not seem to have made use of the acted 
parable, or of the bold poetical imagery of the old prophets. 
It was no part of his method to rouse excitement of any 
kind in the minds of his hearers. There is nothing per- 
haps which distinguishes his teaching from that of most 
popular preachers and teachers, even of the nobler sort, 
more sharply than its calmness and self-restraint. But his 
teaching was full of similes and parables. Indeed, our 
earliest gospel seems to say, in any text, that his public 
teaching consisted mainly of those charming and homely 
little word-pictures drawn from the common life of the 
eastern peasantry, each of which was intended to illustrate 
some aspect of the good tidings which he came to impart. 
His favorite opening in public preaching seems to have 
been, “The kingdom of heaven is like.” In the fourth gos- 
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pel, as is well known, we hear nothing of parables. Their 
place is taken by symbolical expressions in the form of 
metaphors, such as “I am the door,” “I am the good shep- 
herd.” And the nature of God is described by saying that 
“God is light,” and “God is love.” The word used by the 
evangelist for this symbolical language is paroimia, “prov 
erb,” instead of parabole. 


JESUS AS TEACHER 


But there is one very significant feature about our Lord’s 
method which is attested both by the synoptists and by the 
author of the fourth gospel. Our Lord had two methods 
of teaching, a direct and an indirect. He had one method 
for the multitude, and another for his own disciples. In 
St. Matthew we read that his disciples came and said to 
him, “Why speakest thou unto them in parables?” And he 
answered, “Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not given. For 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundance. But whosoever hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that which he hath. Therefore speak I 
unto them in parables, because seeing they see not, and 
hearing they hear not, neither do they understand.” 

So in St. John our Lord tells his disciples that even his 
last discourses to them had been spoken in proverbs, but 
that the hour cometh when he should no more speak unto 
them in proverbs, but should show them plainly of the 
Father. This promise, like others of the same kind in the 
gospel, is clearly meant to refer to the fuller understand- 
ing of our Lord’s teaching which the disciples would obtain 
through the gift of the Holy Spirit, after his bodily pres- 
ence had been withdrawn from them. St. John, as usual, 
gives a more spiritual turn to the synoptic record of the 
two methods in our Lord’s teaching. Not only had much 
been said to the multitude which could be fully understood 
only by the disciples, but much had been said to the dis- 
ciples which could be fully understood by them only after 
the Spirit of Truth had come to guide them into all truth, 
and to testify of him. These discourses are in fact the 
message of the glorified Christ to the third generation of 
Christians. 

The necessity for veiling the deepest part of his teach- 
ing is attributed by our Lord in the synoptics to the moral 
and intellectual shortcomings of the multitude. He gives his 
teaching in an external symbolic form, because no other was 
suited to his hearers. And afterwards he expounds every- 
thing to his disciples. 


NO IMPORTANT TEACHING LOST 


St. Matthew gives two examples of his private exposi- 
tion, the parables of the sower and of the tares of the field. 
Many, I think, must have felt surprise that explanations 
so simple as these should have been asked for by the dis- 
ciples, and should have been withheld from the multitude. 
They are just what any intelligent person who had heard 
the parables would have gathered the application to be, and 
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they in no way answer the expectations aroused by the 
solemn words, “To you it is given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God.” Either the parables in question 
were entirely thrown away upon the multitude, or they 
gathered from them precisely those simple moral lessons 
which were afterwards given in plain language to the dis- 
ciples. An obvious suggestion is that the evangelist felt 
himself at liberty to divulge these particular commentaries, 
just because they contained nothing esoteric. If our Lord 
used the phrase “the mysteries of the kingdom” in this 
connection, there must have been other teaching which dif- 
fered in kind as well as in form from that which formed 
the staple of his public discourses. 

But it is very difficult to guess what this teaching could 
have been. If we are tempted to suggest that it may have 
resembled the Johannine handling of the messianic hope, 
substituting, virtually, the coming of the Holy Spirit for 
the expected appearance of the Messiah in glory, we have 
to remember that the disciples did not assimilate this teach- 
ing if it was ever given, and firmly believed that the return 
of their Master to earth would occur in the lifetime of 
some or all of them. The question in fact cannot be an- 
swered, and perhaps we are justified in thinking that not 
much of our Lord’s actual teaching has been lost to us in 
this way. The examples of his private explanations given 
by St. Matthew are far from suggesting such recondite and 
cryptic utterances as we find in some of the apocryphal say- 
ings of Christ. 

If we were dealing with a professed philosopher, we 
might think otherwise. The prejudice against writing 
down the most intimate and precious parts of a doctrine 
was very strong in antiquity. Plato himself, if with many 
modern scholars we accept some of his letters as genuine, 
has robbed us of that part of his message which he him- 
self thought most valuable; and the notion of a disciplina 
arcani was fostered by the gnostics, and then by the Alex- 
andrians, both Christian and pagan. I need not trace the 
history of the alleged secret tradition in the Christian 
church. It soon became a mere expedient for the defence 
of orthodox authority; and we cannot suppose that a syl- 
lable of our Lord’s real teaching was handed down in this 


way. 
RESERVE JUSTIFIED 


This only we seem to be justified in saying, on the author- 
ity of the synoptic gospels, that our Lord in some sort rec- 
ognized the principle of reserve in imparting religious 
truth, and the necessity of giving it different forms in ad- 
dressing different classes of people. It is also important 
that he sanctioned, and used habitually, the method of par- 
able, that is, of dramatic presentation of spiritual lessons 
under forms easily understood. Our Lord must have been 
well aware that a price has to be paid for all picture-book 
theology, in the creation of illusions in the minds of the 
hearers which may easily stiffen into delusions and errors 
about matters of fact. The preacher who says, “The king- 
dom of heaven is like,” is understood to mean, “The king- 
dom of heaven is.” For example, the parable of the sheep 
and the goats is too often mistaken for a description of 
the last judgment. Personally, I think that he did not mean 
his language about his return in glory to be taken in the 
crude literal sense which his hearers gave to it. Ve taught 
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his disciples practically nothing about the judgment, heaven, 
and hell that was not part of the popular belief among the 
Jews. This applies to the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
and to the promise made to the penitent thief. He did not 
invent myths about the future, like Plato. 

We have not gained much help toward solving our prac- 
tical problem, by considering our Lord’s method of teach- 
ing. The intellectual differences between the disciples and 
the multitude were after all not very great; and our Lord 
had no esoteric gnosis to impart, such as Clement of Alex- 
andria seems to have thought of. 


INFLUENCE OF SCHOLARSHIP 

But as soon as scholars and thinkers entered the church, 
the conflict between them and the simple believers began. 
It was and is a practical problem of great difficulty. As 
long as there is a sharp line of demarcation between the 
educated and the uneducated, the line of least resistance 
is to allow two types of religion—some kind of idealism 
for the educated, and what we may call (without meaning 
any offense) Catholicism for the ignorant. There ought not 
to be this sharp line of demarcation, and religion has suf- 
fered by it not less than secular civilization. In philosophy, 
Platonism was much injured by its practice of teaching a 
crude dualism to the vulgar, as an explanation of the evil 
in the world, while reserving more refined speculations for 
the inner circle. To this day, Plato and his successors are 
misunderstood in consequence of this aristocratic exclusive- 
ness. 

In the middle ages, the prevailing illiteracy and the prac- 
tice of writing in Latin secured scholars against the perils 
and attractions of a reading public. There was no reading 
public. Popular religion was a mass of gross superstitions, 
with their center in sacerdotal magic, while the divines were 
writing great works on systematic theology, and the mys- 
tics were exploring the highest regions of religious experi- 
ence. During the whole of the middle ages there was no 
conflict between religion and science such as we are familiar 
with. Science was almost dead, and theology was quite 
abreast of the philosophy of the time, which indeed was 
studied mainly by ecclesiastics. 

This restriction of religious thought to a small class of 
scholars is now quite impossible. An enormous mass of 
half-educated readers constitutes a new and very serious 
difficulty. No one who now writes a book knows into 
whose hands it will fall; and even a sermon or address 
intended for students is likely to appear in the daily press, 
strangely distorted, and divided absurdly by staring head- 
lines, representing possibly the theology of the sub-editor, 
but not that of the writer. Many men who have a message 
are silenced by the fear of doing more harm than good by 
publishing it. Most of our religious literature is written 
for the half-educated, by men who are either half-educated 
themselves, or who have families to provide for. In a 
democratically governed church the half-educated decide 
what may and may not be said, and scholars and thinkers 
naturally withdraw themselves from this kind of censor- 
ship. 

Our worst difficulties are inherited from the time of the 
renaissance. The age of the great schoolmen was over be- 
fore the discoveries of Copernicus presented the church 
with the gravest problem which it has had to face since the 
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Europeanizing of Christianity which began with St. Paul. 
The whole fabric of theology had been built on the geo- 
centric foundation. Theologians had indeed been allowed 
to say that God has his center everywhere and his circum- 
ference nowhere. But for Christians generally the uni- 
verse was a building in three stories—heaven, the earth, 
and hell. The dogmas of the Christian faith were all fitted 
into this framework. The descent into Hades; the resus- 
citation of the material body of Christ to prepare for its 
transportation into the sky where God dwells; the return 
through the clouds; the ascent of the souls of men reunited 
with their bodies ; the subterranean torture-chambers of the 
wicked, the spirits, good and bad, who flit about in the 
upper regions of the air—all this fell into its place in a 
pre-Copernican universe, and was believed in as scientific 
fact. By no ingenuity can most of it be fitted into the 
framework of the universe as for nearly four hundred 
years we have known it to be. The church of the renais- 
sance did not realize the importance of the crisis. It con- 
demned Galileo; and though for some time past even Ro- 
man Catholics are not compelled to say that the sun revolves 
round the earth, the implications of Copernican astronomy 
in the field of dogma have never been faced and are not 
faced today. 

Compared with this unhealed wound, more recent dis- 
coveries, such as the doctrine of evolution, the ascent of 
man from lower animal types, the antiquity of our globe, 
and all the results of biblical and historical criticism, are 
unimportant. The great question at issue between science 
and theology is four hundred years old. The scientific 
doctrine which destroyed the traditional worldview of the 
church is no longer a hypothesis but an undisputed fact; 
and there has been no readjustment in theology to meet 
the situation. This most necessary task would be taken 
in hand at once if the direction of affairs were in the hands 
of our Christian thinkers, or of the educated public. It 
is not taken in hand because we are ruled by half-educated 
Christians, and by ecclesiastics who feel their pulse. 


TRADITIONALISTS 


There is no reason whatever to think that our blessed 
Lord meant to strew intellectual difficulties of this kind 
in the way of his followers. His demands in the ethical 
sphere are stern enough. We are bidden to take up the 
cross and follow him. But assuredly he did not require 
of us to outrage our scientific conscience as a condition of 
following in his steps. These burdens, grievous to be 
borne, are not part of the burden of the cross. They are 
laid on the shoulders of men and women by our tradition- 
alists, and they hinder many who wish to take up the cross 
as our Master bade us. 

There is no reason for hard words or hard thoughts on 
either side. There are some, it seems, who have really per- 
suaded themselves that there is a conspiracy of traitors who 
wish to break up the Christian faith by betraying the for- 
tress from within. What possible motive could there be 
for such a plot? Ambition and self-seeking would never 
prompt a man to be a liberal theologian. There are no 
doubt some students who forget the deep and vital interests 
which are intertwined with the historical and scientific 
problems which they discuss; but even they should be ac- 
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quitted of any sinister intention. Most of those who wish 
to see the shackles of tradition relaxed are only conscious 
of the injustice and folly of compelling men and women in 
the twentieth century to live in a pre-Copernican universe. 
They think that the truth should make us free, as free as 
those can be who are pledged to bring every thought under 
the obedience of Christ. And on the other side, charges of 
obscurantism should not be brought recklessly. A readjust- 
ment of traditional dogma is a very delicate and difficult 
operation ; and ecclesiastics cannot disregard the convictions 
and prejudices of a clientele who are very reluctant to ac- 
cept anything new. Much has already been done, for which 
we should be grateful. 


SYMBOLISM NECESSARY 


But there is something more to be said, which so-called 
modernists especially should lay to heart. Can we really 
escape from the law that while we live on earth all our 
knowledge must be largely symbolic? Take for instance 
the scientific view of the world, which claims to be coherent 
and all-embracing, and sometimes demands that all religious 
beliefs should be brought under its categories. I should be 
the last to disparage the wonderful discoveries of the last 
hundred years. Science has proved the soundness of its 
working hypotheses by a career of uninterrupted and bril- 
liant success. But would it not be true to say that science, 
for its own purposes, disregards a whole range of higher 
values, all the imponderables which make up the best part 
of human life? If we believe, as the religious man does 
believe, that these ultimate and eternal values are the most 
real things in our experience ; that they are not merely ideals, 
but the highest order of facts, the creative and living 
thoughts of God who made the world and all things that 
are therein, can we be satisfied with a philosophy which 
aims at a complete explanation of the world without those 
values; which classifies things by their roots and not by 
their fruits, and often forgets how much of the world as 
known to science is really a mental construction, based 
itself on a valuation, and that a very imperfect one? All the 
external world is but a symbol, a parable, a figure of the 


‘true. It can teach us much, but not everything. 


“Without a parable spake he not unto them.” Can phil- 
osophy escape from this limitation? Let us suppose that 
we have found some great school of thought—say Chris- 
tianized Platonism—intellectually satisfying, and that we 
can therefore believe without doing any violence to our 
reason. Yet when we try to realize its doctrines, and 
make them a home for our living faith and hope and love, 
am I wrong in saying that they begin at once to take a 
parabolic form? The external is translated into unending 
duration; pictures of a local habitation of blessed spirits 
come back unbidden; the spiritual mode of existence is 
immobilized into a statuesque stability, by contrast with 
what the Indians call samsara, the mad whirl and dance of 
birth and death in the world of sense. Our imagination 
restores just those parables which we thought we had left 
behind. I think there is some truth in the maxim, Ler 
Orandi, Lex Credendi. Whatever symbols we find neces- 
sary for us in prayer and meditation, we may allow our- 
selves to use, in prayer and meditation. A superior Being 
might not see any generic difference between our mythol- 
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ogies and our philosophies. “Without a parable spake he 
not unto them.” These thoughts should suggest humility 
and tolerance even of the intolerant. But the obligation re- 
mains to offer to God our best science and our best philos- 
ophy, for these are parts of his revelation of himself. We 
shall not correct the limitations of scientific truth by mixing 
it with scientific falsehood, nor imitate the bold pioneers of 
the early church by refusing to change anything. 

The recognition that God teaches us by parables in no 
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way implies that there is no such thing as absolute truth, 
or that it must be always beyond our reach. Indeed I think 
it implies just the contrary. If there were no absolute 
truth there would be no symbols; there can be no shadow 
without a substance. As Isaac Pennington says: “All truth 
is shadow except the last. But all truth is substance in its 
own place, though it be but a shadow in another place. And 
the shadow is a true shadow, as the substance is a true 
substance.” 


The Supramundanelists 


By Warren Wheeler Pickett 


HE ANNUAL CONCOURSE of the Supramun- 

danel church, meeting in Metropolis, passed a ringing 
resolution, excommunicating war. Immediately all the 
pacifists thanked God and took courage. The world could 
never be the same again. The voice of the church had 
spoken. War had received a fatal wound. The next week 
Admiral Martian, retired, speaking before the New York 
Interplanetary luncheon club denounced the Supramun- 
danelists as bolsheviks and delicately intimated that there 
was some suspicion that Dr. Fourthly, who was said to 
have written the resolution, was a paid tool of the Russian 
The country as a whole, and congress in particular, 
glanced at the headline which announced this epoch-making 
event, yawned, and turned to the details of the latest mar- 
ital exposé. 

About a year later a leading religious journal printed a 
scathing article reminding its readers that in spite of the 
fact that a twelvemonth had passed since the Supramun- 
danelists had excommunicated Mars, he still seemed to be 
prospering quite happily without benefit of clergy. 
all very confusing. 


reds. 


It was 


HOW IT CAME TO PASS 


Of 
No 


But how did that resolution come to be passed? 
course, the concourse had a resolutions committee. 
well-bred concourse would ever think of sitting without 


The excommunication was number VII in the list of 
seventeen resolutions in its report. It was debated roundly. 

The young man who wanted a pronouncement “with 
teeth in it” was there and had his say. He, for one, was 
done with glittering generalities. Let’s denounce the whole 
system root and branch and come out flat-footed for abso- 
lute nonresistance. The man whose patron saint was 
Stephen Decatur was also there. He waved the American 
flag and recited the patriotic services of Supramundanel- 
ists since the time of the revolution and bewailed the day 
when his beloved denomination was to become a nest of 
traitors. As a member of the draft board he had sent 
slackers to the front in 1918 and would do it again. He 
was for peace. But the best way to get it was to have 
an army and navy so big that nobody would dare tackle us. 

The man who believed that this particular resolution 
was the whole counsel of God on the matter was there and 
defended it. So also was the man who was not entirely 


one, 


satisfied with the work of the committee, but wanted the 
concourse to take a “strong” position on the peace ques- 
tion, and thought that this resolution was about the best 
he could get. He defended it. 

The concourse listened with that Christian courtesy which 
traditionally has marked the deliberations of the Supra- 
mundanelists. The delegates hated war. They wanted 
peace and they wanted their denominations to say so. The 
apostle of Stephen Decatur had few friends. But there 
were few who were willing to give the other man the teeth 
he wanted. The resolution as presented seemed to be 
about the right thing and it was passed. Of course, it 
wasn’t binding on anybody. The young man could still 
look for his teeth and the other man could still follow 
Stephen Decatur. You can’t bind the Christian conscience 
or coerce human opinion. But the concourse had taken 
a “strong” position and almost everybody was satisfied. 


WHAT RESOLUTIONS ARE 


Oh, I see your point. Resolutions don’t mean anything. 
So, let’s stop passing them. No, that’s not the point at all. 
The point is, let’s realize what resolutions really are and 
cease thinking that they are something else. For resolu- 
tions mean a great deal. They mean that somebody is 
awake on the problem of war. They mean that enough 
people are awake to make it possible for a fine body of 
Christian men and women to set their faces against war. 
They mean that the conscience of the church is beginning 
to stir. 

But they are not the voice of the church. The Chris- 
tian church still has among its members almost every con- 
ceivable opinion about war from the man who wants teeth 
to the man who worships Stephen Decatur. If that were 
not true, we would not be bothering with resolutions; we 
would be working on the matter. Resolutions are a form 
of education. They are a device for getting a matter before 
the assembly for discussion. They are a form of moulding 
public opinion. They are one method by which the prophet 
gets his message before the people. As such they are 
valuable. 

But let’s recognize them for what they are. Don’t let’s 
hope too much. Don’t let’s fear too much. Resolutions 
aren’t the last word in any reform. They are the first. 











Can China Be Stabilized? 


By Harry F. Ward 


HE IMMEDIATE QUESTION concerning stable 

government in China in the minds of many Chris- 
tians, both there and here, is whether this is to come by 
way of the Christian general, Feng. Certainly if a strong 
man is needed, here he is. Spartan in discipline and in 
life, able to inspire others with his ideals, taking his re- 
ligion with an old-world seriousness, literally seeking to 
live out the New Testament, except that he sees no way 
to peace for China but through war and, therefore, although 
desiring to fight as little as possible, he nevertheless fights 
hard. 
Wu and Chang—it must be added that he has shown no 


To these two advantages over his adversaries— 
signs of seeking power for himself. From Russia he has 
purchased munitions and supplies and received military 
counsel, as Wu and Chang have from Britain and Japan, 
but he is no bolshevik. The clue to his personality seems 
to be that he is a nationalist for love and not for pay 

After the 
Shanghai shooting of May 30 he left the Methodist church 


of any sort. His master passion is for China. 
and headed an indigenous movement, starting a theological 
school with the same Spartan regimen that controls his 
army. Inthe last analysis his Christianity, like that of many 
others, is secondary to his patriotism. 


CAN FENG SAVE? 

Are, then, the missionaries who favor Feng—including 
some pacifists—like the imperialists and profiteers who back 
Wu or Chang, realists, or are they casuists? Is China in 
a stage where strong military control is the path to democ- 
racy, or is it too late in the story of the world for that 
end to be reached by means so contradictory? Are the 
missionaries thinking in terms of a China where person- 
ality still counts more than organization, or are they caught 
in the current dualism of the west, which means now one 
thing and now another by “stable government in China’? 

On the lips of some of its representatives, that phrase 
means security for life and property, justice in administra- 
tion, representative institutions. On the lips of others, 
it means a government that will be reasonable in the matter 
of loans and concessions, and will stand no nonsense from 
labor agitators. Naturally this involves the idea of a 
strong man in power and throws overboard entirely the 
plan of representative government as unsuited to orientalis. 
But the trouble with this kind of stabilization is that it is 
not likely to stay stabilized. It forgets the long ingrained 
democracy of China. It overlooks the fact that the central 
government in China has always sat lightly and held a 
loose rein. Conceivably the establishment of a military 
dictatorship may be an outcome of the present situation, 
but no one who knows the Chinese would pick their country 
as a permanently healthy place for a dictator. The climate 
of Rome or Moscow is much more salubrious. If the 
people of the west who talk so much about their democracy, 
ignore in their dealings with China their vaunted principle— 
that government rests upon the consent of the governed— 
46 


they will in the end pay the full price for their error. 

Because of his leaning toward affiliation with the Canton 
government and the Kuomintang party, Feng offers more 
promise than the others of contributing to the development 
of a national democratic political consciousness in China, 
but that development, by that route, will be resisted to the 
Here is the final 
reason why the strong man method does not promise stable 
government for China. Even if the defeated contenders 
for power could stop their plottings, their foreign backers 
would not let them. But for this alien element the internal 
situation in China would have worked itself out before 
this. The struggle within that sorely harassed land is in 


last ditch by the imperialist powers. 


reality the struggle between Russia, England and Japan, 
with the developing financial imperialism of the United 
States playing its more or less unconscious part in the 
background. That international situation must be stab- 
Hence 
when to young China, presenting its demand for inde- 


ilized before China can have a stable government. 


pendence, the western powers say, “First put your house 
in order; develop a stable government,” young China per- 
tinently replies, “We cannot possibly put our house in order 
o long as you are occupying part of it.” 

In the press discussion of the tariff conference at Peking, 
there has been an unexpectedly wide recognition of western 
responsibility for the weakness of the central government 
in China and of the element of impossibility and hypocrisy 
in the western demand that tariff autonomy be conditioned 
upon the power of the centra! government to control the 
provinces in the abolition of likin—the internal tax upon 
foreign goods. When it comes to the next question of 
the abolition of extraterritoriality, and after that to the 
inevitable demand for the return of concessions and settle- 
ments to Chinese sovereignty, it will not be so easy for 
us to see the extent to which foreign policies, foreign con- 
duct, foreign attitudes, limit the capacity of China to main- 
tain order and administer justice. 


WESTERN MEDDLING 


In the course of a 
description of his methods and policies, the police commis- 
sioner of one of the largest Chinese cities said: “I am 
unable to break up opium smuggling and kidnapping be- 


Certain facts lie on the surface. 


cause whenever I seek to arrest the leaders, they promptly 
flee to a foreign concession where they have their financial 
headquarters.” This has also been a regular routine for 
defeated military exploiters of China. From their foreign 
shelter, they frequently emerge again in another campaign 
for plunder, thus reinvesting previous loot which had been 
safely sheltered in foreign banks. This practice became 
so notorious that finally in two cases, on Chinese protest, 
the foreign authorities refused protection. One of the 
men thus compelled to travel is now in this country and 
occasionally furnishes naive American reporters with some 
remarkable copy about China. 
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Under the surface, however, there are some bigger 
and broader facts concerning the relation between foreign 
powers and the Chinese militarists, who are the chief ob- 
stacles to the kind of justice and administration which 
those same foreign powers are demanding as a prerequisite 
of the independence of China. Most of these men are 
not so much fighters as they are profiteers, carrying on, 
indeed, a predatory business undertaking. Between them 
they have perhaps a million men under arms, thus adding 
to their direct looting of revenues a terrific drain upon the 
economic, vital and moral resources of China. Out of this 
situation grows the problem of banditry. A certain number 
of the Robin Hood type of bandit have been a permanent 
feature of the Chinese situation. Not only has this banditry 
been multiplied out of all proportion by the economic de- 
pression in certain provinces, due directly to military ex- 
ploitation, but to it has been added the more sinister element 
of looting, carried on by bands of ex-soldiers. 


FOREIGN MONEY FOR MILITARISTS 


Thus banditry is mostly the result of the domination 
of China by her militarists, and for this domination the 
foreign powers are in no small measure responsible. There 
was the foreign loan to Yuan Shih-Kai that enabled him 
to establish his program of military governors. There 


war the manipulation of customs revenues by the foreign 
administrator that made it possible for Wu Pei-Fu to 
There were the Nishihara loans that enabled 
the Anfu party to carry on and that are still playing their 


receive funds. 


dark part in the customs conference. How much aid, direct 
and indirect, in money, munitions and counsel has gone 
from various foreign sources to enable the Chinese mili- 
tarists to take the field, and to keep them there beyond 
their day, will never be told. 

“Where does Wu Pei-Fu get the money to come back?” 
ask the Chinese intellectuals. What led Chang to try and 
repress a strike that was costing the British millions a 
month when the effort was likely, as it did, to cost him the 
control of central China? Why were the Japanese sym- 
pathetic to his revolting lieutenant when Chang had long 
leen their ally? A Japanese friend, in a position in China 
to know what is going on behind the scenes, said: “Of 
course, the various powers are from time to time using 
and stirring up anti-foreign sentiment against other powers 
for their own purposes.” 

To such positive aid from foreign sources to the forces 
of disorder in China must be added the obstructions placed 
by foreigners in the path of those Chinese who are seeking 
to improve their government. The Shanghai situation 
brought this to light in extreme form. Those Chinese who 
were working to avoid hatred and further violence, to bring 
about mutual understanding and adjustment, were dis- 
credited and frustrated by the high-handed attitude of those 
who voiced foreign opinion in Shanghai; while the foreign 
friends and supporters of these Chinese were brow-beaten 
into silence. Thus the way was left clear for emotional and 
sometimes untrue propaganda. Then all Chinese nation- 
alists, of whatever shade, were branded before the world 
as bolshevik and anti-foreign. This is the climax of a 
gradual development in which the best elements of young 
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China, facing the biggest job of reconstruction ever at- 
tempted in history—not excepting the task of Russian re- 
organization after the war—have been weakened and divided 
by opposition and misrepresentation from foreign sources. 

It is almost a truism that this prevention of stable gov- 
ernment in China by certain foreign elements who at the 
same time, in order to retain their special privileges, loudly 
demand that the west shall require stable government before 
giving China independence, roots in the manner of life 
adopted by the western people, and is the natural conse- 
quence of our aggressive industrialism. Those in the west 
who seek freedom and justice for China must see clearly 
the size of their task. To the degree that the west con- 
tinues to be the acquisitive society, to that degree will it 
be impossible to have stable government in China—or, in- 
deed, anywhere else in the world. 


MACHINERY NON-EXISTENT 


Those in the west who think honestly of stable govern- 
ment for China—that is, in terms of representative insti- 
tutions—must constantly remember that the machinery for 
parliamentary government exists in that country only on 
paper. There are nominally two republics, north and south, 
but actually both rest on military power, the difference 
being that the southern government is really trying to 
build on a popular base. 
military dictatorship as the introduction to a period of 
political tutelage in which the people are to be taught self- 
government and this stage is to be the preliminary to reai 
democracy. 


It looks forward to a period of 


Neither parliament nor legislatures, parties or elections, 
are yet working as regular machinery in China. They func- 
tion only intermittently and in limited fashion. This is 
not altogether because of the tremendous difficulty of trans- 
forming the oldest system of administration in the world; 
it is again partly because of the conflicting factors intro- 
The world war added its 
bit in bringing about the present disability of the nascent 
republican institutions in China. China was finally brought 
into that conflict, under allied pressure, only by dissolving 
the parliament and the issuing of an executive decree. Thus 


duced from foreign sources. 


we have another war casualty whose full cost has not yet 
been written into the bill that humanity has yet to pay for 
that criminal blunder. 


THE KUOMINTANG 


The only party in China, in the western sense, with a 
real platform and organization, is the Kuomintang, or 
national party, founded by Sun Yat-Sen. Two-thirds of its 
membership and most of its funds come from overseas. 
Thus it represents western influence as well as the most 
aggressive stock in China—the Cantonese. 
influence in its thinking and planning has been the ex- 
perience of the United States, to which is now added the 
power of recent developments in Russia—though China is 
not likely merely to imitate anything. The party attitude 
to foreign institutions is eclectic and experimental. 

Because of the character of its thinking, because of its 
inflexible determination to get foreign control out of China, 
and also because it has a definite program for organizing 
labor, the Kuomintang is both feared and hated by the 


The dominant 
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foreign commercial and industrial group. This sentiment 
is shared by a good many missionaries, partly because one 
wing of the party is the main source of the anti-Christian 
movement. But some interesting cross-currents in Chinese 
Christianity and missionary circles have developed since 
Dr. Sun’s family held a Christian funeral for nim, claiming 
he was in attitude and experience a follower of Jesus. 

The Kuomintang uniformly appears in the news from 
China as the reds. As a matter of fact, its program, even 
tested by the American hysterical color chart, is only pink. 
Its main planks are political democracy of our brand, a 
mild form of single tax, and the nationalization of rail- 
roads and minerals. It calls for the people’s revolution 
but not a proletarian revolution in the Moscow sense. What 
it intends is to give political power proportionately to all 
sections of the population. The only practical part of its 
program which affiliates with Russia is occupational repre- 
sentation, and that is an old principle in China. The party 
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has, however, profited by Russian instruction in propaganda 
methods and in its military academy. 

There is a communist left wing but it has no program 
of practical communism for China and it is far from con- 
trolling the executive committee which is now replacing 
Dr. Sun in the administration. Naturally the party is profit- 
ing by recent events, and both its influence and its policies 
depend very largely upon the attitude of the powers to 
China. It is gaining constantly in the student and labor 
world. Its leaders are reasonable men, but they will not 
compromise on the matter of Chinese independence. 

At this point there is a comparison with the attitude of 
the powers toward the soviet government of Russia. In 
the end they will have to tolerate the Kuomintang party 
and the ideas for which it stands, just as they will have to 
tolerate the soviets. It would be more profitable for every- 
body if they would cooperate with it now. That way stable 
government would come much quicker in China. 


Will Mexico Have a Living Churchp 


By Alva W. Taylor 


66 AYS OF EXALTATION are these in which the 

sacred Mexican apostolic church can say to its 
sons: ‘Come, enjoy in my bosom your desire for liberty, 
participate in the feast of brotherhood, bathe your souls 
in the rays of Christ and break the chains that bind you to 
retrocession ; honor and serve God in spirit and in truth.’” 
In those words the eloquent presbyter, Benigno Gomez R., 
announced to the public in the crowded Temple de Corpus 
Christi on June 11th, 1925, the inauguration of the pro- 
posed reformation of the Mexican Catholic church. Turn- 
ing to apocalyptic symbols he reviewed the history of the 
Roman church as the mother of heresy and persecution, 
denounced the great church orders one by one and ex- 
claimed, “Rome, in its doctrines and distinctive practices, 
is against the Bible. Its doctrines of confession, of indul- 
gences, of papal supremacy, of the celebration of divine 
worship in an unknown tongue, of denying the chalice to 
the faithful in communion, of imposing priestly celibacy, 
of prohibiting the reading of the Bible, of fomenting 
idolatry, of selling the sacraments, and much else, are doc- 
trines and practices opposed to the teachings of the sacred 
scriptures.” The denunciation was certainly specific; 
Luther’s famous theses were not more so. 

The Catholic church in Mexico is no more like the same 
church in the United States, in either religious or social 
practice, than the medieval church was like the modern. 
It is medievalism rooted into a national life that is just 
now going through the pangs of a rebirth into the modern 
world, and it surrenders its power with no more willing- 
ness than did that church of the middle ages. 


THE HIERARCHY AND REVOLUTION 


The Mexican hierarchy has opposed every revolution 
since the days of Iturbide, and it has supported every coun- 
ter-revolution down to the days of bloody Huerta. It con- 


secrated the ruthless conquest of Cortez, razed the land of 
its remarkable native culture, blessed, if it did not indeed 
instigate, the intrusion of Maximilian, beggared the masses 
to enrich itself, sanctified and upheld landlordism and its 
concomitant of peonage, and kept the common people, 
whom it might have educated, in ignorance and supersti- 
tion. 

With all of this and more behind and about him, the 
fiery pulpiteer came to his exordium: “Save Mexico!” he 
cried. “Save Mexico! is the cry of the mobs in our 
revolutions. Save Mexico! we are implored by misery, 
daughter of the ignorance of our masses. Save Mexico! 
says the hiccough of the drunken degenerate, because Rome 
has not known how to awaken his conscience. Save Mex- 
ico! cry eleven millions of illiterates, for whom Rome has 
not had schools in three centuries of power. Save Mexico! 
pray those thousands of women, dishonored and soiled 
with infamy, for whom Rome has not had the words of 
Jesus to the adulteress: ‘Go in peace and sin no more.’ 

“Save Mexico! implore the millions of orphan children, 
who in the winter nights sleep in the doorways and on the 
benches of the public gardens, and for whom Rome, with 
all its millions, has not given asylums and schools. Save 
Mexico! mumble the aged, who end their lives in hopeless 
solitude, to whom Rome has given no refuge where they 
can warm themselves in their age. Save Mexico! pleads 
the worker exploited by capitalism, which drinks from the 
same cup with Rome the wine of oppression. Save Mex- 
ico! is the plea that, coming to our ears, has given us the 
impulse in common with many priests and conscientious 
citizens to do this work of regeneration, making ourselves 
independent of Rome, in order to restore the true catholi- 
cism. Save Mexico, God commands us! And here we are 
to begin our work of regeneration and love; of faith and 
hope and Christian charity.” 
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Then came the benediction, as gentle as the sermon had 
been fiery: “Oh, sovereign Father, open thine arms and 
invite to thyself the Mexican church, and bless it. Say to 
all its children, ‘Come, nourish in my bosom your yearn- 
ing for liberty, join in the feast of brotherhood, bathe your 
souls in the light of Christ eternal, honor me and serve me 
in spirit and in truth.’ 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men.” 


SYMBOLS OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


But the moral courage of the reformers, the eloquence 
of the preacher, and the excited crowd of that inaugural 
day will not suffice to create a reformation. The scene at 
a service in the same church a few Sundays ago brings 
a striking contrast: “It was a quiet and almost empty 
church when we entered it a few Sundays ago, to attend 
high mass. After waiting a good deal past the hour for 
beginning the service, probably fifty or sixty people had 
gathered, about one-fourth of whom were women. They 
were all of the comfortable artisan and professional types. 
No beggars at the door, piteously asking alms of some 
grand ‘dama,’ sweeping by in intense religious contempla- 
tion. 

“We had arrived a little early and thought that the cold 
sense of the absence of something vital in the atmosphere 
of the church might pass away with the lighting of the 
candles, the rising of the incense and the intoning of the 
mass. So, with a rather anxious eagerness, we greeted the 
faltering steps of the aged ‘patriarch,’ who came in follow- 
ing a lone little acolyte and a representative of the newly 
formed order of Guadaiupe. But the sermon of the 
patriarch was a halting, defensive appeal for allegiance on 
the part of the hearers. 

“There was one exquisite moment, when at the close 
of the service the venerable priest and leader of the reform 
lifted high the symbol of the sacred heart, his face lighted 
with devotion, and made the sign of the cross, not to the 
east alone, but to east, west, north and south—another way 
and another language for saying what our protestant hearts 
mean when we sing: 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run. 


There is another symbol in this church that may be a 


prophecy of hope or despair. It is hard by the monument 
to Benito Juarez, the “little Indian” who became the eman- 
cipator of his people in the fifties and, with the help of 
Lincoln, drove Maximilian from his throne. He gave his 
country the constitution of 1857, separated church and 
State, confiscated the church holdings, said to have been 
not less than one-third of all the land in the country, abol- 
ished the inquisition and the church courts, decreed civil 
marriage, made laws abolishing serfdom, secularized the 
cemeteries, divided the great estates and guaranteed re- 
ligious freedom, free speech and free press, only to see it 
all swept away by a counter-revolution, engineered by the 
hierarchy and consummated by the dictator Diaz. 

The constitution of 1917 does over again the work of 
Juarez. It separates church and state, takes charge of all 
church property, establishes freedom of worship, of the 
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press and of speech. It secularizes education, deprives the 
church of the legal right to hold property or to conduct 
auxiliary institutions, such as convents and monasteries. 
It forbids priests to vote or to take any part in politics or 
to inherit or to hold church property. It gives state legis- 
latures power to limit the number of churches and of 
priests, and two or three of them have taken advantage of 
the right. 

Back of every one of these provisions there lies a sordid 
story of reaction, of tyranny and ecclesiastical obscurant- 
ism. None of the provisions are being enforced icono- 
clastically by the federal government, but any one of them 
will be the moment there is any intrusion of the old 
hierarchial methods. In other words, the church in Mexico, 
barring some things incidental to the transfer from the 
old to the new, is as free to conduct worship and works 
of moral and spiritual welfare as it is on this side of the 
Rio Grande. The deprivations it suffers today are due to 
the evils it practiced yesterday, and which, so far as its 
attitude can be discerned, it would continue if it could. 


GOVERN MENT ATTITUDE 


President Obregon stated the case for the government 
in his reply to the Mexican bishops when they protested 
the expulsion of the papal delegate, Ernesto Fillipi. De- 
claring the principles of the revolution to be essentially 
Christian, in that they seek the freedom and welfare of the 
common people, he invited the church to “nourish and 
guide the souls of believers” and cease its opposition to 
“the effective social programs” of the revolution. He 
charged that the clergy “has not only denied its measure 
of cooperation but has actually opposed their development 
with systematic obstruction, particularly in those very 
features which are essentially Christian and the execution 
of which in no sense conflicted with the doctrine which the 
church in theory supports.” He warned them “to neither 
calumniate nor injure the progress of that essentially 
Christian and humanitarian program which the government 
seeks to develop,” but regretted “very sincerely that cer- 
tain high members of the Catholic clergy have not sensed 
the transformation which has occurred in the minds of the 
people toward a modern outlook, in the course of which 
ineffectively abstract doctrines have day by day lost their 
influence, while effective social programs have gained 
strength.” 

The titular leader of the reformed church is Patriarch 
Perez, who until he initiated the attempted schism was on 
the staff of the cathedral in the city of Mexico. He is a 
spiritual son of Father Camacho, who in the nineties at- 
tempted to found an independent Mexican church and who 
was exiled to a rural village for his “error.” Diaz sent him 
word that he had put bullet holes in military uniforms and 
that he could also put them in a clerical garb. Camacho 
had sought to keep alive the flame of revolt started in the 
days of Juarez, and now, dying himself, called in Presbyter 
Perez and pledged him to “carry on this movement within 
the Roman church with whatever means he could com- 
mand.” 

Perez was imprisoned for two years, undergoing great 
hardships, “tortured and obliged to stay with the worst 
criminals.” Then, he writes, “the inauguration of the 
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present government, firmly established by General Calles 
under principles highly liberal, encouraged a last hope for 
undertaking once again the establishment of the Mexican 
He tells how he enlisted eight other priests and 
secured the promise of the priest in charge of the Soledad 
church to cooperate. The Knights of Guadalupe were or- 

inized to offset the Knights of Columbus. The virgin of 
(juadalupe is made the patron. Her origin is native Mexi- 
can as opposed to the popular virgin de los Renedios, im- 

wrted from Spain by Cortez. Perez declares against of- 
ficial relationships with protestant sects as with Romanists, 
though advocating friendly relationships with them. He 
seems to be an honest, devoted man, but is now aged and 
ill, and is probably not an able organizer. 


church.” 


SUCCESS IN FAILURE 
he women are still the bulwark of defense. The 
church offers them their one means of social expression. 
They are the creatures of tradition and the church is the 


mother of tradition. The great daily, El Universal, Cath- 


olic in its leanings, says: “When you speak of creating a 
new religion, of provoking a schism against the Roman 
church, you forget that these movements are not impro- 
vised, much less prepared by means of street loafers. The 
worst feature of the whole thing is that unhappy women 
re precipitated into it, trying to defend the venerated images 
converted by their simple faith into monuments. An 
postolate of this nature deserves nothing but the disci- 
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plinary correction of the authorities who are under obliga- 
tion to preserve order and compel respect for the rights of 
others.” 

Father Perez and his organized movement may fail, but 
his cause will not fail. The republican government is 
firmly established. Church and state are separated. A 
public school system is being founded. Labor is at last 
free. The feudal estates are being broken up. Monarchy 
is dead and the entire world environment is changed for the 
better since Jaurez wrought so nobly and failed. There 
will never be another Porfirio Diaz in Mexico, nor will 
there ever again be a protracted reign of clerical medieval- 
ism. There may be ups and downs in ‘progress but the 
ups will steadily raise the levels. Educated peoples demand 
freedom of conscience and the right to think for them- 
selves, and education will redeem the Mexican people. 
Her women are beginning to acquire personal freedom and 
a free womanhood can be religious without being super- 
their faith will no longer “convert images into 
monuments.” 

The Roman Catholic church may remain dominant in 
religious Mexico, but to do so it will be compelled to re- 
form. It opposed the constitution of 1857 with all its 
power and led the counter-revolution. Today, in its oppo- 
sition to the constitution of 1917 it pleads for a restora- 
tion of that of 1857. Tomorrow it will accept that of 1917 
and in so doing will be rewarded by the repeal of all those 
clauses made necessary by its refusal to accept democracy. 


stitious ; 


The Book World 


Concerning Jesus 


sama THE MANY new lives of Jesus, and books about 
esus, that are constantly appearing, one stands out as having a 
certain unique quality. Gwilym O. Griffith has found an original idea 
and a rich lead in his St. Paut’s Lire or Curist (Doran, $2.00). 
It is a familiar and debatable thesis that the current conceptions of 
thodox Christian theology owe more to Paul’s thought than to the 
direct teaching of Jesus himself. But what are the sources of our 
knowledge about Jesus? Is not Paul himself one of them, as close 
to the facts as, for example, Luke or Mark, and certainly as close as 
the fourth gospel? Without stopping to pass judgment upon the 
question as to whether Paul's doctrines are in substance identical with 
the mind of Jesus or represent a speculative increment which he 
dded to the religion of Jesus, it is a reasonable inquiry to ask what 
exactly did Paul teach about Jesus. What events of his life does he re- 
What aspects of his nature and character does he utilize? The 
rs temptation is perhaps to press too far the interpretation of 
and casual references, and to get out of them more than St. 
Paul meant to put into them, but he has seldom actually fallen into 
this error. He does, however, reveal a Pauline Christ portrayed in 
the epistles almost as vividly as the picture of Christ is painted in any 
of the gospels. 


A very scholarly and dispassionate study of Jesus by a Jew is 
Jesus oF Nazaretu, His Times, His Lire anp His TEACHING, 
by Joseph Klausner (Macmillan $4.50), This book is the more in- 
cresting because it was written in Hebrew by a leading zionist, now 
resident in Jerusalem and thoroughly versed in Talmudic litera- 
ture and in the history of Hebrew thought. To that important phase 
of recent New Testament study which has to do with the articula- 
tion of Jesus with his immediate Jewish environment and with the 


currents of Jewish thought durin: the two centuries preceding his 
life, Klausner makes a very great, almost a unique, contribution. He 
alse presents a useful and copious summary of the more important 

nolarly works, both Christian and Jewish, dealing with the life 
and person of Jesus since the beginning of the modern critica! ap- 
proach to history. It is significant that he considers that the theory 
that Jesus was a myth, rather than an historical character, has been 
completely discredited and disproved by Jewish no less than by 
Christian scholarship. 


It is the more surprising therefore to find the great and justly 
beloved rabbi, the late Emil Hirsch, in a posthumous volume of 
addresses edited by his son-in-law, and entitled My Reticion (Mac- 
millan, $5.00) aligning himself with those who hold that the his- 
toricity of Jesus is as best unproven and unprovable. “Scholars and 
critics today have not the least doubt that there is no real docu- 
mentary proof to the existence, for the career, of the great man.” 
It is painful as well as surprising to have to say that the keynote 
of this volume, as set by the first two addresses, is that of a peevish 
polemic against Christianity. It was to be expected that he would 
maintain, as Klausner also does in the volume mentioned above, that 
Jesus taught nothing which other Jewish teachers had not taught 
before him, but it was scarcely to have been anticipated that the 
editor would choose to put at the forefront of the volume those ad- 
dresses in which the rabbi had edified his Sunday morning audiences 
with unfavorable comments upon the character of Jesus and generai 
depreciations of Christianity. Rabbi Hirsch was a much greater 
man than the reader of these addresses would conclude, and I think 
he would not have been a whit behind Rabbi Wise in cultivating 
friendly relations between Judaism and Christianity—as indeed he did 
during his long and useful life. There is rather a startling contrast, 
too, between Klausner’s statement that the evangelists were so thor- 
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oughly versed in contemporary Jewish thought that their portrait of 
Jesus is that of an ideal Jew, and Rabbi Hirsch’s dictum that “We 
must come to the conclusion that the writers of these gospels were 
utterly ignorant of Jewish life.” 


Things in General 


MONG the most significant of all recent missionary publications 

are the two volumes containing the official report of the con- 
gress on Christian work in South America, held at Montevideo in 
April, 1925, entitled Curistran Work 1n South America (Revell, 
$4.00). If the phrase “official report” sounds ominous and forbid- 
ding, let any connotation of dullness or perfunctoriness be dismissed 
at once. This is, to be sure, an encyclopedia of information about 
social and religious conditions in the southern continent, but it is 
much more. It is a romance of Christian civilization, a tale of 
spiritual adventure, and a program for a new crusade. It is a 
body of material to get intelligently excited about. Prominent 
throughout it are the implications that the evangelical forces are 
essentially united in the face of a great task, that North American 
Protestantism is willing, both to help and to learn, but has no wish 
to dominate South America or to arrogate to itself any religious 
mandate for it, and that the southern republics can in no sense be 
regarded as pre-empted by Catholicism. 


That O. Henry, in real life William Sidney Porter, spent three 
years in the penitentiary, is now generally known. Upton Sinclair has 
written a play based on these prison experiences—BiLt Porter (pub- 
lished by author, Pasadena, Calif.) So far as I know, Sinclair is the 
only man who has ever written two plays whose scenes are laid 
wholly in prison. As compared with “Singing Jail-Birds,” this one 
shows some interesting and original development in the technique 
of jail-drama. His real point is to say some things about prison 
management, and he says them artistically, effectively, and (the 
reader may be incredulous to hear) without apparent exaggeration. 


JAPAN IN SILHoveEtTtE, by Trowbridge Hall (Macmillan, $2.50) is 
not a travel-book, not a description of scenery or the superficial 
phenomena of Japanese life, not a study in sociology. Rather a 
series of essays on characteristic Japanese institutions—the theatre, 
festivals, the geisha (of course), literature, temples and pilgrimages, 
But though the author goes far beneath the surface for 
his materials, and deep into the Japanese mind for his interpreta- 
tions, he also preserves and communicates a sense of surface beauty 
which gives his book a charm commensurate with its informational 
content. 


and so on. 


Students of Japanese thought will find materials scarcely to be 
found elsewhere in StupieEs IN JAPANESE BuppHiIsm, by A. M. 
Reischauer (Macmillan, $2.50), which has been a standard during 
the eight years since its first publication and is now re-issued. It 
presents a history of Buddhism, an account of its doctrines, sacred 
writings, ethical teachings and its place in public and private life, 
and a criticism. 


The opinion commonly prevails that Benjamin Franklin was a 
case of a man who completely separated morals from religion and 
achieved the former without the latter. James M. Stifler, in a 
little book entitled THe ReELicion oF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (Apple- 
ton, $2.00) which, despite the author’s modest disclaimer, embodies 
some excellent historical research, establishes the character as an 
ssentially religion man. His was a tolerant, non-dogmatic type 
{ religion, influenced by the current deism, and not wholly satis- 
actory to some of the more orthodox of his New England rela- 
ives, but he wrote both a creed and a litany for his own use, and 
used them, and he urged his own children to attend church regu- 
larly, however bad the preaching might be. It is interesting to 
observe that he who was a pioneer in so many fields—lightning rods, 
stoves, and diplomacy—was one of the first to suggest a translation 
of the Bible into every-day vernacular, and himself paraphrased 
some parts of it into language intended to be more colloquial than 
the King James version. 


In Winners aNp Losers (Century Co., $2.00), Alice Hegan 
Rice and Cale Young Rice—wife and husband—contribute five stories 
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each to an excellent collection of short stories. One is tempted to 
make comparisons, but in a case of this sort comparison would be 
even more odious than usual. Besides, I would not like to hurt Mr. 
Rice’s feelings. But I will say that the common theory that woman’s 
sense of humor is less highly developed than man’s receives no con- 
firmation whatever in the Rice family. Mrs. Rice’s particular forte 
is making some unconventional or disreputable character interesting 
or lovable (usually both) through some redeeming characteristic. 
Every story revolves around one personality who is seldom present- 
able in good society but who always finds a place in the reader’s 
heart. Was it not so with Mrs. Wiggs? 


I have not yet seen anywhere a review of Katherine Newlin Burt's 
novel, Quest (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00) but surely we shall begin 
soon to see them everywhere, for it is a great novel, almost a very 
great novel. To begin with, it has plot with plenty of intricacy 
but no confusion. And it has characters, traced from childhood to 
full maturity, highly individualized and vividly portrayed, but never 
exaggerated to the point of caricature. And it has distinction of 
style and a cleverness of phrase that sets one thinking or chuckling 
or both together. For example: “ ... that face of exquisit 
purity achieved by one child during punishment of another.” A 
minister is “aged by the complexities of his belief which necessitated 
an eternal adjustment between what his observation told him to be 
real and what his creed told him to be true.” In a highly respectable 
parish he found “no excitement saving people who are so sure they 
are saved already.” A lady wooer plays upon “the natural timidity 
and eventual malleability of the average male.” But just at the 
point where the whole picture should come to the sharpest focus, 
it resolves into a blur, and it is this which prevents the book from 
being a very great novel. The whole denouement is supposed to 
turn upon the debonair and fascinating Nicholas’s quest for God, 
but it is never quite clear just what this means to him or why he 
took the matter so seriously or how he came to the opinion that he 
might find God by living alone cheerfully on a mountain-side fifteen 
minutes walk above the village where his family lived. 
is lovable but not quite convincing. It is implicit in the scheme, 
even if it were not also explicit in the narrative, that his family 
would consider him “queer.” But the damning fact is that he is 
queer. One cannot escape the feeling that it was the exigency of the 
story rather than the exigency of his quest for God that inhibited 
him from the most normal courses, such as marrying the girl whom 
he loved and who loved him and whom everybody but his 
(his illegitimate half-brother) wanted him to marry. It should have 
been obvious to the most limited intelligence that it would be easier 
to find God in company with Hester Ann than alone with a view of 
the Hudson river. And yet, in everything except its main objective, 
this is a great novel, and even with that limitation it is greater than 
most of its contemporaries. 


moral 


Nicholas 


rival 


The arid title of Acapemy Papers—Addresses on Language 
Problems by Members of the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters (Scribner’s, $3.00) conveys no hint of the refreshing mate- 
rials within, but the reader who knows writers will be aware that 
there is live stuff here when he learns that it contains a paper by 
Paul Shorey on “The American Language.” 
thinks rather well of the American 
Mencken, he thinks it is English, 


Professor Shorey 


language and, unlike Mr. 


Walter Pritchard Eaton always writes well of that large and in- 
teresting section of the world which lies out-of-doors. I suspect 
that he lives there much of the time. His Green Trams anp Up- 
LAND Pastures (Wilde, $2.50) contains nature sketches of New 
England and elsewhere. In his treatment of Glacier national park 
he is rather reckless with figures. The statements that the cliffs 
rise four thousand feet above Iceberg Lake and that the waterfall 
on Gould Mountain leaps three thousand feet are doubtless well 
meant efforts to make the reader feel their accuracy, but considered 
as statistics they are rather wide of the mark. The book also in- 
cludes chatty essays on boats and birds and R. F. D. 


James Gray’s exceedingly clever novel, THe Pencittep Frown 
(Scribner’s, $2.00) is a masculine counterpart of “Be Good, Sweet 
Maid.” This one makes a monkey out of a youthful critic who 
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thinks that criticism means an assumed attitude of contemptuous 
superiority and that distinguished criticism means brutal brilliance 
without regard to truth, as that one showed up the commonplace 
and drab talent of a young woman who learned to make a living by 
grinding out fashionably risque novels to meet the demand of the 
market. Gray handles his young critic with something of the same 
skill, and something of the same mockery combined with underlying 
sympathy, with which Booth Tarkington treated the youth of seven- 
teen. I suppose the author would be the last to claim or suspect 
that he had made a contribution to religious education, but I be- 


CORRESP 


Mr. Ewart’s Titles 


Epitor Tne CuristiAN CENTURY: 


SIR: As a subscriber, and until the publication of the Barnes 
articles an interested reader of your weekly, I would like to call 
your attention to errors which appear in Harry Elmer Barnes’ letter 
which appeared in your issue of the 24th of December, 1925. John 
S. Ewart, K.C., whose legal firm is “Ewart, Scott, Kelley and Kel- 
ley,” practising in Ottawa, Canada, has never been knighted, is not 
a judge of any court and stands absolutely alone when commenting 
on national, international and imperial matters. For many years he 
has issued pamphlets adverse to British connection, but he writes 
without authority or support. 

In the Barnes letter referred to and in his articles, John S. Ewart, 
K.C., is interchangeably designated as “Sir” John S. Ewart and 
“Judge” Ewart, to neither of which titles he has any claim in law, 
fact or courtesy. 


Toronto, Canada. Wittram W. VICKERs. 


[We have received a number of communications from our Cana- 
dian readers, calling attention to the error of Professor Barnes in 
referring to John S, Ewart, K.C., LL.D., of Ottawa, Canada, as 
“Sir” and “Judge.” This error, Dr. Barnes explains, was due to 
an impression derived from correspondence with distinguished Cana- 
dians, and having now discovered that Ewart is not a knight, Dr. 
Barnes says he respects him all the more! The selection of Mr. 
Ewart as counsel for the Canadian government in the famous and 
important fisheries dispute of 1910, won him an unqualified place as 
one of the ablest jurists in Canada. It is not with the titles which 
may properly belong to Dr. Ewart's name that our readers or Dr. 
Barnes are interested, but with the facts with which he deals and 
the conclusions which he sets forth in his two volumes on the 
“Roots and Causes of the Wars, 1914-1918.” Titles avail nothing in 
this discussion as an aid to the truth, or the lack of them as a 
weakening of the truth. We are sure Dr. Barnes is thankful to 
have his unimportant error pointed out, an error which it is incon- 
ceivable he could have adopted intentionally—THe Enpitors.] 


Thus Saith the Lord 


Eprtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

Sir: I wish The Christian Century well. In spite of the 
fact that its editors are far too “liberal” for me, I dearly love 
and greatly enjoy the magazine for its frank Christian treat- 
ment of all the questions which are discussed in its columns. 
I know that it has enriched my personal spiritual life as well 
as my preaching. I do not hastily grasp my typewriter to 
declaim upon any article with which I do not happen to be in 
agreement, nor to denounce the writers of such articles. How- 
ever, in the sermon of Charles R. Brown in the issue of Oct. 
1, 1925, I find something revealed, which I have often suspected 
as being at the bottom of a great deal of what seems to me 
to be an overdone liberalism. 

In one of my former charges I had a janitor, a 
who was quite an interesting character. 


“Svede,” 
One day he gave me 
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lieve that a religious educator might, by reading this novel, learn 
something to his advantage about some of the essentials in the 
formation of character. 

A very lovely and wholesome story, for young people of, say, 
twelve to fifteen (and I read it myself with pleasure, though 
somewhat outside of those limits) is THe Kinc’s MINsTREL, by 
“I. M. B. of K.” (L. C. Page, $1.75)—a story of England in the 
days of Henry I, and of a court jester who was partly wizard, 
priest and saint, and altogether a man. 

WINFRED Ernest GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


his criticism of present day preaching, and it seemed to me to 
be quite meaty and worth consideration. He said: “Too many 
preacher say ‘I tink’ when he preach. I want preacher to say 
‘I know, because God says.’” I have often entertained the 
thought, that a great many men, who occupy our pulpits today, 
know what almost every D.D. and Ph. D. and every college pro- 
fessor says abott the Bible, and this, that and the other thing, 
but many of them seem to have a very liniited knowledge of 
what the Bible itself says. Here comes Dr. Brown, whom | 
have no intention of offending, and completely turns around for 
us in the above mentioned sermon, the story of the good old 
prophet Elijah. I presume that this sermon was preached to 
a Christian congregation, but no one called the attention of the 
preacher to his error. Worse than that, it passes the inspec- 
tion of the editor of The Christian Century and appears in the 
columns of that good paper, still in the original form. The first 
two paragraphs under the heading “Elijah” in that sermon are 
literally teeming with misinformation, yet it passes under the 
eyes of many as established fact. “He fled into the desert. In 
that same hour there came an earthquake...” This is not a 
very exact rendition of I Kings 19, 1-14. Let me add that this 
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is only one example of the sort of thing which often comes to my 
attention. 

Preaching needs the positive note. No one looks for spiritual 
advice to him who is uncertain. What Dr. So-and-so said on a e 
certain subject is not nearly as important to us, to many of us, 
as what “saith the Lord!” In fact what the good Dr. says does A 'T | in One 


not bear any weight with many of us, unless it is in aecord 


with the remarks of the Lord on the same subject. Why quote 
a secondary authority at the expense of the higher? Varied oO a 
indeed are the interests to which the minister must give atten- 
tion, varied the voices to which he must lend ear, but when a 
man reads up on everything to the neglect of thorough Bible . 
study, he is only touching the periphery and is not delving into Jefferson Fosdick 
the heart of things. Men like Dr. Brown, whose Bible knowl- ain cid Oo ti 
edge is deficient, should make it a point to carefully read again CR UPPSTCURNKY 
d the Bible story, before they bring their version of it before the ° 
me : ° . : 
sos public. If they will do so, such distressing things need not Hughes Tittle 
. happen. on God on Evolution 
Oo say ‘ 
d the Plato, Minn. Orto G. A. Eyricn. 


ated Speer McDowell 


2 We “The Single Eye” on Christ Within on Daily Living 
thing, 


. 
ige of Eprror THe CuristTiAN CENTURY : Gilkey Truett 
10m | SIR: In the first place, Mr. Editor, allow me to express my on Diachieees on The Gospel 
nd for appreciation of Dr. Fosdick’s sermon, published in the December 
rd old 24 issue of The Christian Century. The following remarks are 
red to not begotten of narrowness, but of a desire to know the truth, Gordon Newton 
of the and also a desire that our popular preachers and expositors be on Duty on The Presence 


1ore careful of their language when criticizing an old interpreta- . 
nspec- ees Cane Rice Vance 


in the tion or translation of the Bible. Under the subhead, “The Single 
on The Cross 





’ 


e first Eye,” in his sermon, he says, “Do you recall the verse... on Faith 
which in our ordinary version is translated, ‘if therefore thine 


eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light.” What does Hough McConnell 


that mean Who on earth can tell what it means with such a on Hope on Sates 
translation? Through that perversely literal rendering, that 
Brown 


verse has been largely lost to English-speaking Christianity. Coffin 
be generous, thy whole body shall be full of light.’ ” cettetent eta §=— en Dearing 


.. . Dr. Moffatt has given us the plain English of it, ‘If thine eye 

1 object to the emphatic proclamation that our English ver- enye ° 
sions are wrong, and that they adhere too closely to the literal Hillis Merrill 
meaning of the original. I also object to the statement that Eng- on Providence in History on Christ 
lish Christianity has suffered thereby, and I object to Dr. Mof- 


fatt’s translation. The emphatic announcement that English and seven other characteristic messages by Shannon, 
Christianity has suffered because our translators adhered too Sunday, Cadman, Morgan, Matthews, Stone and 
closely to the literal meaning of the original, is unworthy of Conwell 

a biblical scholar. The men who gave us the authorized and the 


revised versions of the Bible were most eminent scholars, and All in One Book — 
most desirous to give us the true meaning of the original writers 


and speakers; and to speak of their work in this light manner THE AMERICAN 
aids to belittle the authority of the Bible in our home tongue. 

Every biblical scholar knows that our English version will 

stand the test of the keenest criticism. Why disparage it? Be PULPIT 

Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 
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logical seminary, New York; author, “Poverty and (0 Charge to my account, payable. . 
Wealth,” “The Social Creed of the Churches,” etc. Dr. 
Ward has recently returned from a trip through China. 

Ava W. Taytor, secretary of the board of temperance and 
social welfare of the Disciples of Christ; contributing 
editor of The Christian Century. 
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sides this literal translation is in accord with the best transla- 
tions of the Bible, consequently the French and the German and 
the Latin and the Greek Christianity has suffered, as well as the 
English Christianity. 

The French translators give “bon,” good, well, and the op- 
posite it gives as “mauvais,” evil, bad. The Latin translation, 
the vulgate, gives “simplex,” single, unmixed, simple, and in 
opposition to “nequam,” worthless, vile, bad. The Greek trans- 
lation gives us “kathoros,” clean, pure, undefiled, and in opposi- 
tion to “poneros,” perverse, vicious. The Greek text itself has 
“aplous” which literally means not folded, simple, single, a thing 
without complications. In the context Jesus speaks of the single 
life, and condemns the dual life of the mammon worshipper who 
tries to play safe by having a treesure in heaven and a treasure 
on earth. That is the folded life, the duplex system of Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman. This double vision, says Jesus, will not do. 
It will never get you into the kingdom of heaven. 

Christianity has suffered because it has not learned the literal 
meaning of the Master. Dr. Fosdick may have thought that he 
was saying something new when he made the above remark, 
and many readers may think that Dr. Moffat’s translation is 
right up to date, but some of your readers will not be sur- 
prised to find that old Dr. Bloom“eld in his critical notes on the 
New Testament, fifth American edition, published away back 
in 1854, gives this very interpretation and condemns it as un- 
suitable to the text. Commenting on this text, he says, “ ‘oph- 
thalmos aplous,’ has been interpreted as meaning ‘a liberal 
But this 
interpretation leads to confusion, so we better follow some of 


person, in opposition to poneros, a covetous person. 


the fathers and our most recent commentators, and give aplous 
its proper meaning, that is, its literal meaning.” 

This method is as modern today as it was in Dr. Bloom- 
field's time, for we find such splendid Greek scholars as Dr. 
Weymouth translating the verse thus, “If then your eye is sound, 
your whole body is lighted up.” It is not generosity that makes 
he eye sound or the soul spiritually healthy, but singleness of 
aim, singleness of motive in all our activities, and that single- 
ness of aim and motive is the building up of ourselves and the 
society in which we live, into the image of God, and the bring- 
ing of heaven down to earth. Generosity may be and should be 
a characteristic of this single life, but it is not the main spring 
of it. So we fail to see where English Christianity has lost by 
following the versions of these old scholars of the church. 

Seattle, Wash. Henry Lewis. 


Who Called the C.C. Heretical? 


Editor THe Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: You are doing a greater good than you know. I am 

inclined to be radical myself and The Christian Century sure 

straightens me out. 
Bethany, Nebr. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson text: John 4:13-26. 


Lesson for January 24. 


Worship 


A™ ERICA needs to learn what worship is and how to do it. 

In the mad rush of our dollar chasing, the false standard of 
crowds, in the superficial philosophy of big profits, in the 
scramble for empty honors, in the insane scramble to get some- 
where, in all the dust, noise and smoke of present-day life, 
America needs to be still and know that God is God! One beau- 
tiful morning last July, early in the day, I went into a lovely 
chapter of Exeter cathedral and attended the morning commu- 
nion. Not more than twenty people were present, but had the 
vast church been crowded to its very doors the service could 
not have béen conducted more reverently or impressively. And 
then it came to me: worship is unhurried, enraptured commu- 
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nion with God. It is therefore intensely valuable religiously, for 
it means that the soul comes into contact, consciously, with 
God. Worship makes us one with the Father. Worship lifts 
us above the world and its sins and cares. Worship fills us 
with the divine presence and empowers us for toil. 

We make a mistake if we think that worship is primarily a 
matter of program, architecture and manipulation; it is su- 
premely a concern of the spirit. I am not sure that the Quak- 
ers are not the best worshippers. If we can worship only 
under artificial stimulation then what will happen in the work- 
aday world when the music is absent, when the gothic or 
colonial architecture is replaced by factory walls and the vest- 
ments by rough garments. Some way or other, children and 
adults must be taught to worship “in spirit and in truth.” A 
few weeks ago a friend of mine spent the week-end far up in 
the country. He visited with a relative who is a farmer. On 
Sunday morning they all went to church. The building was 
simplicity itself. The warm sunlight shone into the little church 
through pure glass, quite innocent of ecclesiastical design. But 
the spirit of the place—ah, that was it—those true souls hon- 
estly and actually worshipped Almighty God in an awed rever- 
ence that was contagious. My friend was thrilled and up- 
lifted in that country church. Those farmers worshiped in 
spirit and in truth. I recently heard a certain journal referred 
to as “a triumph of obfuscation,” and I often think of over- 
programed and over-manipulated forms of worship as exactly 
that—instead of revealing God, they only obfuscate religion. 

How can we bring about this proper and inspiring spirit of 
adoration? How can we lift the burdened people, who fill our 
pews, above their weary round of toil, temptation and sin? 
How can we make Almighty God so real and vital that the 
everlasting arms will seem to undergird them? How can we 
cause the King in his beauty to be seen so that youth will be 
attracted to goodness? How can we put the eternal note into 
this fretful time? How can we bring the glory of God into 
these smoke-grimed streets? How can we mediate consolation, 
forgiveness, comfort and guidance to troubled, empty lives? 

First of all, the one who leads the worship must be sure that 
he is himself spiritually alive. It is a crime to go through the 
motions of worship when the heart is far away. It is in this 
way that unreality is produced. Often the minister comes into 
the pulpit like a panting dog, covered with the dust of the high- 
way. We must regain the silence, the poise, the dignity which 
comes only when we are still, knowing that God is God. Not 
by advertising stunts, but by religious spirit, will America come 
to see and to adore Almighty God and Jesus Christ, his Son. 

Joun R. Ewers. 





Said the late RUSSELL H. CONWELL: 


“The greatest need today is the reestablishment 
of the family altar. This book— 


The Daily Altar 


By Herpert L. Wittett and Cuartes Cayton Morrison 


is a great help in fostering this character-forming 
institution. It is admirably suited for both private 
and family devotions.” 


Mr. Pastor, the use of this book in 100 of your church homes will put a new spirit 
into the lives of your people. 


“**°° @COUPON FOR 25 OR MORE COPIES*""°""*""°° 








Tae Cuaistian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Will you please send me................ copies of the cloth- 
bound edition of The Daily Alrar at 75 cents per copy and 

copies of the leather edition at the 10-or-more rate of $2 per copy. 

I understand that we are to have 30 to 60 days to pay for the books, and 
that postage is to be paid by the publishers. 
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Price, single copy, cloth $1.00; Morocco $2.50. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Missionaries Encourage Independent 
Chinese Church 

Missionaries of the southern Methodist 
church at work in China, at a recent meet- 
ing adopted resolutions expressing their 
readiness to cooperate in the establish- 
ment of an independent church by 
Chinese. The resolution as adopted said: 
“Resolved, that we, the members of the 
China mission, Methodist Episcopal 
church, south, reaffirm the purpose with 
which our predecessors inaugurated the 
work of which we have become a part, 
namely, to plant the Christian church in 
this land. We rejoice in every step to- 
wards the realization of that purpose, and 
we hereby assure our Chinese colleagues 
that while we recognize that the initiative 
belongs to them, we are ready to coop- 
erate with them whenever they feel that 
the time is ripe for the organization of an 
autonomous Christian church in China.” 
At the same time, the mission went on 
record in favor of granting full tariff 
autonomy to China abolishing extraterri- 
toriality and the “toleration clauses” which 
at present grant special privileges to mis- 
sion workers, and recommended that plans 
be formulated for passing their property 
to the control of the church in China, for 
placing control of all finances in the hands 
of the Chinese church instead of the mis- 
ion, and for giving Chinese pecple ample 
representation on all governing boards. 


Hold Young People’s Mission 
Conference in Atlanta 

More than 1,100 delegates registered 
for the missionary convention of Presby- 
terian young people held in the Central 
church, Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 29-31. The 
main theme of the convention was “Jesus 
and I.” This theme was developed 
through a series of distinguished platform 
addresses, discussion talks and by means 
of group conferences. More than 600 of 
the delegates in attendance came from 
utside the city of Atlanta. 


Elect New President of 
Boston University 

3oston university, Methodist institu- 
tion which claims the largest enrolment 
f any college in New England, has a new 
president in the person of Dr. Daniel L. 
Marsh, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. Marsh 
graduated from the theological school of 
the university, and has for some years 
been superintendent of the city missionary 
organization of the Methodist church in 
Pittsburgh. 


Chicago Will Hold Week of 
Industrial Conference 


During the week Jan. 10-17 the Chi- 
cago church federation in cooperation 
with the federal council of churches will 
hold a continuous series of industrial con- 
lerences. Beginning Sunday morning 
with a conference with the unemployed 
ou west Madison street; at the Sunday 
morning services the ministers of the city 
will so far as possible carry a message 
'rom their pulpits; in the afternoon Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 


federation of labor, will speak before the 
Chicago Forum; in the evening the mes- 
sage of Christian principle will be broad- 
casted over the radio. On Monday morn- 
ing the denomational groups of ministers 
will consider the questions which grow 


out of modern industrial conditions. Mon- 
day noon there will be a union ministers’ 
and religious workers’ luncheon in the 
La Salle hotel at which Mr. James Myers, 
industrial secretary of the federal council 
of churches, and Mr. Sam Higginbottom 


Southern Young People Meet at Memphis 


Speedy METHODISM gathered 
some 4,000 representatives of its youth 
in Memphis, Tenn., during the holidays. 
For three days they listened to presenta- 
tions of the social and modern viewpoint 
on religious issues and discussed them 
with great freedom. Questions of race, 
industry, community, war and peace, rec- 
reation, education and Bible study oc- 
cupied their attention. More than 1,000 
pastors and teachers came along but kept 
their silence with an admirable self- 
restraint and listened to the voice of youth. 
Four bishops were present and were lis- 
tened to with respect, but only such lib- 
erals as Mouzon and Moore begot any 
enthusiasm. The conference was engi- 
neered by Dean Paul Kern, of Southern 
Methodist university, a young man him- 
self and one who knows how to do big 
things without making any speeches him- 
self. All the addresses were short, full 
of facts and fundamentals, and directed 
toward the discussions of the sectional 
meetings. 
PROGRESSIVE, NOT RADICAL 


The south is conservative as a whole 
and this great body of youth were some- 
thing less than radical. But they were 
progressive—which is much better. In 
the large section that discussed war and 
peace only 14 declared themselves abso- 
lutist pacifists but they protested all mili- 
tary training in church schools and the 
compulsory R. O. T. C. in state schools. 
They adopted findings that closely ap- 
proximated those of the Washington 
church peace conference. In the indus- 
trial section they were for straight-out 
industrial democracy and manifested some 
impatience over what they thought were 
the shortcomings in even such innovations 
as that operaied in the mills of the late 
and lamented John J. Egan. Benevolence 
and the most Christian of paternal over- 
sight could not be allowed to hold draw- 
backs on labor’s full share in control. 

On questions raised by the fundamen- 
talist controversy there were no two ways 
about it—this body of youth was mod- 
ernist. They were not modernist to the 
extent of wanting to scrap every segment 
of the ancient faith and turn away from 
the church that tolerated too much of it, 
but they did adopt the canons of progress 
and accept true science as a part of revela- 
tion. If Methodist unification could have 
been settled in this conference it would 
have been overwhelmingly voted. 

The testing point of open-mindedness 
and social conscience came over the race 
question. The old fear complex was not 
absent and a few otherwise normal minds 
manifested t..c old hysteria regarding in- 


termarriage, but they were few. The mass 
of them were open-minded and firmly set 
to the task of “tilting up the color line” 
and giving justice to the brother in black. 
They listened to no speaker with finer 
courtesy than to Dr. Tobias, and accorded 
none so much spontaneous applause as to 
him when he pled for justice and a square 
deal for his people. They were not all 
ready to surrender the Jim Crow car, but 
they were for making it and all else that 
segregates the races of equal worth and 
convenience, and most of them are as 
able to call a respectable married colored 
woman “Mrs.” as if she were white. A 
willingness to take a vote on the duty of 
obeying the constitutiois when the 13th 
and 14th amendments were in question 
was averted by older heads, but the cour- 
age to do it was not absent. 

The desire to face their own personal 
duty socially was strikingly manifested 
by the overwhelming numbers that at- 
tended the sections on community, race 
and recreation as against those on indus- 
try and peace. They came from commu- 
nities, for the most part, where there are 
few factories and they live in a section 
that is committed by partisan alignment 
to the Wilsonian formulae for obtaining 
permanent peace. Both those problems 
were therefore more or less academic to 
their daily experience. What they wanted 
to know was how could they as individ- 
uals do the very personal, practical thing 
of helping to build a Christian community 
right where they live, how could they help 
bring equity and justice to their black 
neighbor, how could they be healthy, joy- 
ous youth day by day and not sin in 
pleasure making. Most of them were 
willing to face the difficulties and to 
grapple with them, rather than to run 
away from them by mounting a Don 
Quixote steed of radical idealism. 


VALUE OF CONFERENCE 


Not much of what the didacticians 
would call of scientific kind could be done 
in three days in working out ways and 
means for action, but a lot of what reli- 
gious leaders know to be of genuine worth 
in way of obtaining vision, facing reality 
and receiving inspiration was done. The 
finding of ways and means are now up to 
the leaders in the churches. Fortunately 
the Methodist church is not motivated by 
loyalty to a metaphysic of creed but by 
loyalties to moral action: Not the least of 
the values to come ouWof such a meeting 
of church youth is the warning and the 
guidance it offers to the older leadership 
as to which way the @omorrow beckons. 

Ava W. Tayior. 
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of India will speak. Following this will 
be an institute on social education at 
which Miss Jane Addams will be the 
leading speaker. Throughout the week 
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Dr. James Shields’ great pictures 
“The Stream of Life” and “A Maker of Men” 


have influenced thousands to nobler living. The 
Greater New York Federation of Churches uses 
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there will be speakers before natural or- 
ganized groups and the final meetings will 
be before the Chicago Sunday Evening 
club and in the Chicago temple where 
Mr. William Hapgood, president of the 
Columbia Conserve company, and Dr. 
Hubert Herring, national social service 
secretary of Congregational churches, will 
speak. 


Re-elect Secretary of 
Detroit Council 


Dr. M. C. Pearson was re-elected for 
another 3-year term as executive secre- 
tary of the council of churches of Detroit, 
on Dec. 31. In introducing the motion 
calling for the re-election of Dr. Pearson, 
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Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins said that while 
the Detroit council of churches is widely 
recognized as one of the ovtsianding city 
federations of America, Dr. Pearson has 
provided the leadership which has made 
these developments possible. 


New Fundamentalist 
Body Formed 


Another fundamentalist organization 
comes into the field with the appearance 
of the Bible Crusaders, whose national 
headquarters are at Clearwater, Fla. The 
organization will undertake an aggressive 
campaign against all teachers, preachers, 
politicians and other persons in influence 
who are suspected of being non-funda- 








Students Call on Protestantism to Unite 


_ HERE IS no youth movement among 
the students of America. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, speaking before the interde- 
nominational student conference in session 
at Evanston, Illinois, from December 29 
to January 1, made this statement. It 
was not challenged, and there were not 
many statements made at the conference 
which were not, at some time in the pro- 
ceedings, challenged. It may therefore 
be taken for granted that the students 
agree that there is no youth movement. 
But if there is no youth movement, there 
are some youths in movement. Seven 
hundred and fifty of them were at the 
Evanston gathering. Watching them was 
about as moving a spectacle as America 
at present affords. 


STUDENT OPINION 


If the Evanston conference could be 
taken as a representative cross-section of 
the thought of the present student gen- 
eration it would appear that the young 
people now in the colleges 2nd theological 
seminaries of the United States believe 
things like this: That creed has no place 
as a basis of church membership; that 
denominations are out of place in a 
Christian scheme of church organization; 
that the present young people's societies 
of the denominations have no business 
remaining separate; that the church 
should excommunicate war; that military 
training in schools should be abolished; 
that the rights of the conscientious objec- 
tor should be protected by the local 
church; that race relations are unchris- 
tian, on the campus as well as off, and 
must be altered; that the missionary en- 
terprise requires overhauling, and more 
honesty on the part of mission boards in 
dealing with their constituents; that the 
income of even the student is a social ob- 
ligation, to be administered as such; and 
that the promotion of a program of eu- 
genics is a part of the duty of the church. 
This list, as a study of the findings of 
the conference, published elsewhere in 
this issue, will show, might be expanded 
almost indefinitely. 

It is hardly likely that such conclusions 
have been accepted by a majority of the 
students in American colleges. The 
Evanston conference was not a majority 
conference. A majority student confer- 
ence would probably run more to a dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of Mr. 
Oberlander, the Dartmouth half-back, 


and Mr. Grange, the Illinois phenomenon. 
But as a conference representing that 
portion of the student community which 
does try to do some thinking, the Evans- 
ton gathering was fairly representative. 
It came from all parts of the country, 
It was clearly not composed of the sort 
of student who makes a business of at- 
tending conferences and summer camps. 
It ran the gamut from extreme conserva- 
tism to a radical lunatic fringe. It came 
about as near representing that portion 
of the present student generation which 
will have some significance for the later 
thought and life of the nation at large as 
any convention which could now be as- 
sembled. 

The conference came into being in a 
haphazard sort of a way. There were 
committees, with a more or less indefinite 
mmbership, operating in two parts of the 
country at the same time. Various de- 
nominational boards and similar bodies 
were induced to make it financially pos- 
sible for the students to come together 
and to talk without reserve. The pro- 
gram, such as it was, seemed to land on 
the platform without anyone having a 
clear idea as to how it got there. The 
student delegations were formed, and 
duly appeared at the place of conference, 
without the assistance of any organization 
accustomed to the promotion of such 
events. 


A LOOSE-JOINTED CONFERENCE 


As a natural result of such a loose- 
jointed method, the conference gathered 
headway very slowly. Opening on Tues- 
day night, it was Thursday night before 
signs of real life were evident, and Friday 
noon before it was certain that the con- 
ference would leave a permanent mark. 
It was hardly the fault of the students 
that this hesitancy and confusion con- 
tinued so long. The convention was con- 
sidering for the first time the most con- 
fusing and baffling institution on earth— 
the Christian church—and it took time to 
paint a picture of that institution on 
which the delegates could pass judgment. 
Moreover, the conference contained stud- 
ents from conservative colleges in the 
south, from “holiness” institutions in the 
north, from technical schools in the east, 
as well as from graduate and professional 
schools which are known as homes of 
advanced thinking. It took time to shake 
such differing elements together. It was 
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mentalists in their leanings. George G. 
Washburn is the director general, Dr. 
John Roach Straton the director general 
of discussion, Rev. T. T. Martin, director 
general of campaign, Rev. I. R. Dean, the 
scientist, and Arthur I. Brown, scientist 
general, of this latest militant organiza- 
tion. 


Texas Methodists Want 
No Modernists 

The northwest Texas conference of the 
southern Methodist church has recently 
adopted a report providing that “before 
any money can be granted to a church 
school there must be presented to the 
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secretary of the northwest Texas confer- 
ence a paper signed by the president of 
the school, by the dean of the department 
and by all the teachers of science, sociol- 
ogy and Bible, which must state that no 
teacher in that school believes or teaches 
that man had his origin in a lower form 
of animal life, and that every teacher, so 
far as their knowledge goes, believes with- 
out mental reservation or equivocation or 
without interpretation other than of the 
accepted standards of our Methodist 
church in the inspiration of the Old and 
New Testament and in every statement 
of the apostles’ creed.” If this regulation 
is faithfully observed, it would seem that 


Texas Methodism is safe for fundamental- 
ism, at least for some time to come. 


Declares Missions Among 
Jews Successful 


Writing in the United Free Record, of 
the United Free church of Scotland, Dr. 
G. A. Frank Knight states that Christian 
missions among Jews in Europe and Asia 
have led to more conversions in propor- 
tion to the numbers involved than mis- 
sions among the heathen. In Hungary 
alone since 1918 40,000 Jews have declared 
themselves Christians. More than 2,500 
Jewish converts have entered the member- 
ship of the Presbyterian church in Buda- 








EVANSTON STUDENT CONFER- 
ENCE 


(Continued from page 56) 


surprising that they came as near as they 
did to likeness of final action. 


SPEAKERS 

The speakers who were brought to the 
platform did not have a particularly happy 
experience. Most of them were students, 
and the conference quickly developed 
delegates in its membership, unknown 
before the opening of the session, who 
showed that they had been doing as much 
thinking, and frequently more, on the 
questions at issue, than the students on 
the platform. Of the “adult” speakers, 
one or two registered well, but the others 
did little more than fill a spot on the pro- 
gram. Halford E. Luccock, Hubert te 
Herring, Reinhold Niebuhr struck fire. 
In a convention of churchmen the speech 
of Reinhold Niebuhr would have been 
recognized for what it was—a searching 
and prophetic depiction of the road by 
which protestantism has become what it 
now is. Coming early in the Evanston 
conference, the speech did much to focus 
and clarify student thinking. 

Significantly enough, the speaker who 
made the largest contribution was How- 
ard McCluskey. McCluskey is now an 
assistant professor at the University of 
Michigan, although still less than 25 years 
of age. He is almost, if not quite, a 
member of the student generation which 
he was addressing. He is also at home 
in the jargon of the new psychology. He 
can do to the ideas and phrases of the 
Meiklejohn era what Billy Sunday used 
to do to the ideas and phrases of the 
Moody and Sankey era. His insistence 
on a program of religious education in 
terms of projects in living rather than of 
the traditional order appears clearly in 
the findings adopted by the students. The 
greatest exhibition of his power came, 
however, at the close of the final session. 
At eleven o’clock that Friday night he 
was introduced to conduct a devotional 
meeting in a conference utterly exhausted 
after hours of wild debate. His audience 
would have presented a problem for a 
leader of devotions at a more favorable 
hour; at that time it seemed a grotesque 
return to convention formalities. But 
McCluskey turned that tag-end of a 
fagged-out conference into the highest 
spiritual moment of the entire proceed- 
ings. Those who are interested in know- 
ing how it can be done, holding strictly 
to the idiom of the modern college stud- 


ent, will do well to study his address 
when it appears in the volume which will 
report the conference. 

The platform was generally under the 
control of Dr. Albert Parker Fitch, of 
Carleton college, or of Stanley High, 
author of “The Revolt of Youth.” Dr. 
Fitch rendered fine service in forcing the 
conference to see how muddy and con- 
fused much of its preliminary thinking 
was. His demand for definitions was one 
which the students never did meet; to the 
end they were not ready to define a 
church. Perhaps to have done so would 
have been to split the conference. It was 
noteworthy, however, that while they 
never came to the point where they could 
say what a church was, they did come to 
substantial agreement as to what a church 
could do. 

EACH PROGRAM ASSESSED 


One unusual feature, only partially car- 
ried out in this conference, but likely to 
reappear in the future, was an evaluation 
of the program as it developed. For ex- 
ample, oné afternoon several students and 
Hubert C. Herring discussed the criti- 
cisms leveled against the church. Later, 
the conference itself voted the extent to 
which it agreed with these criticisms. 
Thus, on the relations of the church and 
labor, it agreed that “the church has been 
saturated with the philosophy and ideals 
of the dominant class, and has sacrificed 
the social teachings of Jesus for a con- 
scious or unconscious acceptance of our 
modern materialism.” And three specific 
remedial steps were endorsed. There was 
difference of opinion as to whether the 
church should go beyond fact-finding in 
industrial controversies, but there was no 
opposition to the judgment that “the 
program of the church with regard to 
labor problems has been weak and in- 
effectual.” 

In the same way, there seemed to be 
no exception taken to the opinion that 
“such intolerant organizations as the Ku 
Klux klan, anti-Catholic groups, and anti- 
Semitic, have been tolerated and fostered 
by leaders in the Christian church.” And 
when it came to judging the church it- 
self, the conference was willing to en- 
dorse such criticisms as these: “The 
church should limit the dogmatism of 
the pulpit, and some portion, at least, of 
the church services should be given to 
open discussion and questioning of the 
speaker. We should never be content 
with any doctrine as final truth. The in- 
stitutionalism of the church has been ag- 


gravated by denominational competition 
and by professional jealousy and politics 
among church leaders. If there is a loss 
of the spirit of adventure it is partially 
the result of our own complacency and 
indifference. The conference suggests 
that from within the church we use the 
experimental attack on all problems.” 


FINDINGS 

The moving hours of the conference 
were those which fell between two and 
eleven p. m. on Friday. Then it was that 
the reports of the various sections of the 
findings committee began to come up for 
action. Dr. Fitch had already told the 
conference that it was “confused and con- 
servative.” That it was the former, at 
least up to that time, was beyond ques- 
tion; that it was the latter is, in the light 
of its actions, open to doubt. The only 
way in which to approximate the signifi- 
cance of the convention is by reading its 
findings in full. 

A close observation of the body, as it 
was in the full tide of the exciting debate 
which marked the adoption of almost 
every item in the various findings, left 
some clear impressions. In the first 
place, these students have done more 
thinking on the war issue than any other. 
Thirty per cent now call themselves ab- 
solute pacifists; virtually the whole body 
accepted war as sin; even those who de- 
clared that, in case of war, they would 
enlist were ready to agree that in fight- 
ing they would be sinning. In the sec- 
ond place, their thinking on the church 
has hardly gone beyond the stage of an 
utter indifference to the things which now 
occupy most of the attention of churchly 
institutions, and a complete repugnance 
for the denominational system of modern 
protestantism. In the third place, they 
do not feel that they have been encour- 
aged to do any real thinking on indus- 
trial issues in college, and there was no 
evidence that they have done much think- 
ing on these questions elsewhere. In the 
fourth place, when a question was unex- 
pectedly thrown at them which might af- 
fect their immediate conduct, they were 
as glad to dodge action as would have 
been a convention of their elders. The 
celerity with which the resolution con- 
demning college fraternities was passed 
on for future consideration by a still un- 
formed committee was a striking illus- 
tration of this readiness to “get out from 
under” on a personal and immediate issue. 

The practice which began at the Louis- 

(Continued on next page.) 
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pest during the last seven years. Conver- 
sions are taking place in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Ukrainia and elsewhere at a sim- 
ilar rate. While political influences have 
played their part in these movements, Dr. 
Knight declares “that there has been an 
unusual appearance of goodwill and quite 
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an extensive response to the gospel on the 
part of the Jews.” 


Says 4 Kempis Did Not 
Write “Imitation” 


The long disputed authorship of the 
famous religious classic, “The Imitation 
of Christ,” seems to be near solution 
through exhaustive research conducted by 
Alfred Pereire, a French scholar. M. 
Periere has just submitted to the Acad- 
emie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
what he regards as conclusive proof that 
the book was written not by Thomas 4 
Kempis, but by Jean Gerson, a celebrated 
chancellor of the University of Paris. 
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Dr. Hough Preaches 
On Lost Arts 


While he was preaching at the noon-day 
meetings in King’s chapel, Boston, re. 
cently, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, pastor 
of Central Methodist church, Detroit, de. 
livered a series of sermons on modern 
lost arts. Dr. Hough spoke of the lost 
art of being a spectator, of being alone, 
of self-criticism, and of being vital. 


Refuse Rabbi Wise’s 
Resignation 

After more than a week of intense 
agitation, the executive committee of the 
zionist organization of America, met in 
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(Continued from page 57.) 
ville convention of putting the represen- 
tatives of church boards and other 
“adults” in the gallery was continued at 
Evanston. Moreover, the rule of absolute 
silence and non-interference by the gal- 
leries was ruthlessly, almost savagely, 
enforced. There were many times in the 
three and a half days of the meeting 
when it was of more interest to watch 
the faces of the gagged 300 official ob- 
servers in the galleries of the stately 
Evanston Methodist church than the faces 
of the 750 student delegates on the main 
floor. 
STANLEY HIGH 

The closing hours of the conference 
benefitted enormously by the presence of 
Stanley High. Mr. High is now an as- 
sistant secretary of a denominational 
hoard of foreign missions, but he seems 
to be as much en rapport with the stu- 
dents as he was when first, a student him- 
self, he attained prominence ?m the con- 
ventions at Indianapolis and Louisville. 
It is doubtful whether any other person 
could have guided the swirling debate of 
Friday with as much wisdom as he 
showed. Under a pressure of business 
which would have swamped any ordinary 
presiding officer, of whatever age, he still 
managed to give every element in the 
conference a feeling that it had been fully 
represented, and at the same time to bring 


the gathering out at a clearly discernable 
goal. 


CONTINUATION COM MITTEE 


The last act of the conference was the 
election of a continuation committee, em- 
powered to keep alive the issues raised 
and to take what steps seem wise to per- 
petuate the point of view which the 
Evanston assembly represented. This 
committee will have no easy job. It will 
have to speak for a group that has not 
been integrated in the various young 
people’s movements which have flour- 
ished up to this time, yet which is now 
anxious to experiment with the church 
as an agency for world transformation. 
At the same time, it speaks of the church 
in terms which will hardly be familiar to, 
or warmly welcomed by, those who have 
reached places of authority under the old 
ecclesiastical order. This new student 
movement is, therefore, likely to be re- 
garded with suspicion by the very forces 
to which it will come offering alliance. 
The chances are that, if it persists, it will 
have to find its own support. 

Whether it finds this support or not; 
whether the Evanston conference leads 
to a permanent movement or not; whether 
its continuation committee continues or 
not, the conference which has heen held 
is all to the good. It did the students 
who were there good. It ought to do the 
churches good. Churchmen have been 
talking loudly about the necessity of 
speaking in the vocabulary of the new 
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New York on Jan. 3, to act on the resig- 
nation submitted by Dr. Stephen S. Wise, 
chairman of the united Palestine appeal. 
Sentiment in support of Dr. Wise’s stand 
developed rapidly in Jewish circles im- 
mediately before the meeting of the com- 
mittee. Soon after the assembly opened, 
Dr. Wise made his own declaration of 
faith in which he said, “I stand for the 
oneness of God and for the oneness of 
the Jewish people. I could not, and did 
not depart from the traditional attitude 
of the synagogue toward the doctrine of 
free faiths.” When the vote was taken, 
the assembly refused to accept the chair- 
man’s resignation by 71 to 1. 
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College President Becomes 
Theology Professor 

Dr. Harvey D. Hoover has resigned 
the presidency of Carthage college, Mo., 
in order to accept the chair of practical 
theology at the Lutheran theological sem- 
inary, Gettysburg, Pa. This chair be- 
came vacant through the death of Prof. 
J. A. Klutz, who died while attending the 
Stockholm conference, in Sweden, last 
summer. 


Says Gandhi’s Force 


recently arrived in England, where he has 
taken strong exception to the idea that 
Gandhi is a spent force in India. “He is 
still the greatest single force in India,” 
says Mr. Paton. “He is indeed a prophet 
and, in spite of a streak of obstinacy, a 
very real saint.” Mr. Paton is to visit 
this country before returning to India. 


Students Gather 
For Convention 


Twelve colleges and universities were 
represented by 155 student delegates at 
Is Unspent the New York state student volunteer 

Rev. William Paton, secretary of the convention held at Colgate university in 
national Christian council of India, has December. Among the speakers who 
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generation. Now if they will take ten min- 
utes to read the Evanston findings, they 
can discover what that vocabulary is. 

Reading this over, I realize that it is a 


Interdenominational 


We urge that the church of Jesus 
Christ should develop according to the 
following suggestions: 

1. That the church be based upon an 
entire freedom of belief. 

2. That the minister may take part in 
movements in which his church cannot 
function as a church. 

3. That it conceive a major purpose 
be to educate and to inspire each man to 
bear his share of the social burden. 

4. That it be a distinctly religious or- 
ganization conserving and recreating spir- 
itual values in man by communion with 


That one united church be substi- 

ed for denominational organizations. 

6. That the local churches provide dif- 

ferent types of service to minister to dif- 

ferent religious beliefs and temperaments. 

7. That as a beginning toward this 

we urge the young people’s soci- 

ties, immediately, to join forces regard- 

s of denominational lines, preferably 
nder the federal council of churches. 


THE CHURCH AND WAR 


1. We believe the church through its 
hurches should excommunicate war, dis- 
ciate itself from the war system, and 
fuse henceforth to allow the use of the 
hurch as a medium of preparation for, 
r prosecution of, war. 
3ecause we favor a positive educa- 
for peace, and because we believe 
the present military training pro- 
of the war department in high 
hools and colleges gives war an ulti- 
mate sanction, perpetuates the war sys- 
tem, delays disarmament, irtimidates stu- 
lents and faculty, and inhibits free dis- 
ssion, we suggest: 
a. Abolition of military training in 
hurch and denominational schools. 
b. Abolition of military training in 
ch schools. 
c. Abolition of military training in 
olleges and universities, including im- 
mediate abolition of its com:ulsory fea} 
tures in land grant institutions. 





poor piece of reporting. If I thought I science when that conscience 
could do any better on a second trial, I against participation in war. 
would tear up what I have written, and 4. Because war is a negation of the 
try again. But I doubt whether there value of human personality we condemn 
would be much improvement. After all, any attempt to impose universal con- 
there are inherent difficulties in reporting scription of the manhood on the United 
a whirlwind. Pau. HutcHinson. States. 

5. We believe the United States should 
take a leading share in promoting and 
participating in any international organ- 
ization fostering goodwill and coopera- 
tion between nations. In particular we 

(Continued on next page.) 


advises 


Conference Findings 


and guarantee the right of an individual 
to follow the guidance of his own con- 
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3. Every local church should guard 
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most forcibly impressed the gathering 
were Dr. James M. Yard, who has been 
a leader in missionary work in China, and 
Rev. James H. Nichol, who has been sta- 
tioned at Beirut, Syria. 


Rabbi and Masons Help 
Dedicate K. of C. Club 


When the Thomas Dongan council of 
the Knights of Columbus dedicated its 
new clubhouse in Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
cently, Dr. A. Hurwitz, rabbi of the Bay 
Ridge Jewish center, was one of the 
speakers, and members of the Bay Ridge 
Masonic club presented a silk American 
flag. The exercises in connection with 
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the dedication emphasized the need of 
tolerance in American life. 


Lutherans Plan Skyscraper 
Church in Manhattan 


The Lutherans of New York are the 
latest group to adopt the plan of the 
so-called skyscraper church for carrying 
forward their work under city conditions. 
Three present churches are to be sold and 
a business block, with a height of about 
thirty stories, containing a large church 
auditorium, will be erected. The church 
properties to be disposed of are Holy 
Trinity, the church of the Advent, and 
the church of the Atonement. A total of 
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about $2,000,000 is expected to be realized 
from these sales. The location of the new 
skyscraper church has not yet been de. 
cided. 


Army Chaplains Endorse 
World Court 


The conference of army chaplains held 
at the Army and Navy club, New York 
city, in December, sent the following reso- 
lution to President Coolidge: “That this 
conference of army chaplains—regular, 
reserve and national guard—hereby regis. 
ters its hearty approval and sympathy as 
proposed by the commander-in-chief, 
President Coolidge, of the adherence of 
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urge the immediate ratification of the 
protocol of the permanent court of inter 
national justice of the Hague, participa- 
tion of the United States in formulating 
plans for the projected disarmament con- 
ference, and entry into the league of na- 
tions. We urge the churches to continue 
their efforts along these lines. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 


Since we conceive life to be a creative 
experiment in aggressive goodwill, we 
recommend the educational approach to 
the solution of human problems facing 
the church, involving a careful survey of 
the facts, freedom of expression, consid- 
eration of all viewpoints, thorough ex- 
perimentation, and as far as possible liv- 
ing contacts with immediate community 
needs. 

We recommend that programs be or- 
ganized in terms of Christian projects to 
be done instead of meetings to be held. 

We recommend the introduction of 
courses in denominational schools and 
universities designed to search for a 
Christian solution of social problems em- 
bodying a careful survey of the facts, 
freedom of expression, consideration of 
all viewpoints, thorough experimentation, 
and as far as possible living contacts with 
immediate community needs. 


THE CHURCH AND RACE 


We believe that present relationships 
between races are inconsistent with the 
mind and teachings of Jesus concerning 
brotherhood; and since we, as students, 
now face a real problem on our own 
campuses in the relations of the students 
of the various races and creeds, hence: 

We suggest that we give ourselves to 
an unbiased study of the races in an 
effort to find a solid basis for relation- 
ships of equality and mutuality and to 
gain an appreciation of the distinctive 
contribution and capacity of each race. 

That Cosmopolitan clubs an?’ »ther as- 
sociations of similar purpose and scope 
be given all possible moral and material 
encouragement by the churches, the 
young people’s societies, and the homes 
in the communities concerned. 

That we work to remove discrimination 
against Negroes in matters of grades and 
self-expression in classrooms, honorary 
fraternities, transportation facilities, ho- 
tels, restaurants, and places of amuse- 
ment. 

That we especially commend the work 
of the inter-racial council at the Ohio 
State university and recommend that such 
agencies be established on every campus 
and in every community where there is a 
mixed population with the end in view 
of discovering the causes of racial dis- 
crimination and obtaining an attitude of 


mind which will promote better co-opera- 
tion and understanding between the races. 
That we endorse the Dyer anti-lynch. 
ing bill, and inform congress to that 
effect. 
THE CHURCH AND INDUSTRY 


We believe that the modern industrial 
system, as now organized on a competi- 
tive basis and production for profit rather 
than use, is the prolific source of the 
major evils, such as war, class distinc- 
tions, and economic inequality. 

We therefore, suggest the following as 
typical measures by Christian students 
for betterment of industrial and _ social 
relations: 

1. Study of local labor problems and 
conditions in the immediate community. 

2. Participation, where possible, in lo- 
cal labor activities or organizations. 

3. That the Christian student exem- 
plify in his expenditure of money a simple 
standard of living and view his income 
as a social obligation justifiable only inso- 
far as he renders service to society in 
return. 

4. We commend the endeavor in the 
past of the churches to share the respon- 
sibilities and aspirations of labor and 
trade unions in all instances where jus- 
tice and brotherhood are the ends sought, 
and commend their endorsement of col- 
lective bargaining. 

(Continued on next page) 











Three Books for Thoughtful 
Preachers 


Preachers who demand depth and weight in the books they 
read will find the following laden with golden ore: 


Problems of Belief: By F. C. 8. Scn1tuer. 

la pungent style Professor Schiller of Oxford here dis- 
cusses such themes as “The Nature of Belief,” “Debatable 
Beliefs,” “The Will to Believe,” “Belief and Action,” “Half 
Beliefs’’, etc., etc. ($1.25). 


Christian Thought: By Ernest Troevtsca. 

The Expository Times considers Troeltsch second only to 
Harnack in his influence as a theologian, and says’ “For 
sheer indomitable tenacity of thinking on some of the highest 
problems that thought can deal with, we should be perplexed 
to name his rival.” ($1.75). 


Christ the Truth: By Bissorp Witu1am Tempce. 

The most striking of recent philosophical books on Christ 
“Stands like a mountain against the ,»’ says Dr. Hough of 
the book. ($2.50). 4 
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INSPIRING BOOKS 
for YOUNG PEOPLE 


One thing that “ails our youth” of today is the lack of ideals, 
and one method of growing ideals is through the reading of 

books, books that picture heroic character. We suggest 
or your consideration, parents and preachers, the following: 


Climbing Manward, by Frank H. Cheley, $1.75. 

The Thoughts of Youth, by Samuel 8. Drury, $1.50. 
Backbone:The Development of Character, by 8. 8. Drury, $1.50. 
The Book of Missionary Heroes, by Basil Mathews, $1.50. 
William Carey, by S. Pearce Carey, $3.50. (Shelfworn, $2.50.) 
Francis Coillard, by Edward Shillito, $1.50. 

Alexander Duff of India, by A. Duff Watson, $1.35. 

Lives Worth Living, by E. C. Peabody, paper, 750, cloth, $1.25. 
A Life at Ite Best, by E. Cutler, $1.15. 

Problems of Boyhood, F. W. Johnson, sloth, $1.25, paper, 75c. 
The Larger Faith, by Charles R. Brown, $1.50. 

A Life of Christ, by Harold B. Hunting, $2.00. 

Jesus, Lover of Men, by Wilton Rix, $1.50. 

How Jesus Met Life Questions, by Harrison 8S. Elliott, $1.15. 
Studies in the Parables of Jesus, by Halford E. Luceock, 75c. 
A Creed for College Men, by Hugh A. Moran, $1.25. 
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the United States to the international 
court of justice for the settlement of in- 
ternational questions.” The list of signers 
is headed by the chief of chaplains, John 
T. Axton. 
Seck Fund for Deserted 
Children in Philippines 

All religious bodies in the United States 
are said to be giving support to the cam- 
paign of the American Guardian associa- 
tion to raise $2,000,000 as an endowment 
fund with which to rescue and educate the 
abandoned children of American paternity 
in the Philippines. Governor General 
Wood is honorary chairman of the drive, 
and W. Cameron Forbes, former governor 
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general, is general chairman of this cam- 
paign committee. The association reports 
that there are 18,000 children born out of 
wedlock of American fathers in the Philip- 
pines, and that at least 4,000 of them need 
protection. 
College President Declines 
Y. M. C. A. Post 

Dr. R. E. Tulloss, president of Witten- 
berg college, Ohio, has declined a secre- 
taryship in the international organization 
of the Y. M. C. A. Dr. Tulloss has been 
at the head of this important Lutheran 
institution for the last five years, and has 
achieved considerable success in building 
it up to its present standard. 


Present Retiring Pastor 
With Large Purse 

What would seem to constitute a record 
in presentations to pastors took place at 
the First Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, 
recently. After 25 years of service in the 
pulpit of that church, Dr. L. Mason 
Clarke has presented his resignation. In 
token of appreciation of Dr. Clarke’s serv- 
ices, his congregation gave him a purse 
containing $40,000. 
Commission to Investigate 
Methodist Missions 

A special commission of 10 persons, 
headed by Bishop R. G. Richardson and 
sishop F. J. McConnell, will visit during 
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5. We further recommend that a con- 
ference be held specifically on the Chris- 
tian student and industry. 


THE CHURCH AND EUGENICS 
Resolved, that the interdenominational 
student conference go on record as favor- 
ing the adoption by our country and the 
church of a modified program of eugenics, 
consisting of these recommendations: 
1. The legalizing of the dissemination 
f information concerning contraception, 
r birth control. 
2 3y the means of segregation and 
sterilization, progressively eliminate those 
ho are, by heredity, mentally unfit. 
We believe that these recommendations 
e in accord with the spirit of Jesus, who 
came that we might have abundant life, 
ich means the possibility of everyone 
living up to the best and fullest of his 
wers, and not a flooding of the country 
ith vastly superfluous numbers of under- 
ducated and underfed children who have 
exceedingly small chance of becoming 
nything but economic and social bur- 


THE CHURCH AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The conference first endorsed the re- 


t of a commission of 25 students which 
had been at work for some time studying 
the question of the present place of for- 
eign missions in the work of the church. 
his long report recognized as valid such 
criticisms of the missionary enterprise as 
these: 

That Christian nations exploit the lands 
where they send missionaries. 

That many missionaries are too ignor- 
ant to appreciate the culture of the people 
among whom they work. 

That many missionaries lack a feeling 
of real friendship, and that few have en- 
tirely rid themselves of an attitude of 
racial superiority. 

That missions have sometimes decul- 
urized nationals, and have failed to de- 
velop real leaders. 

That meaningless western denomina- 
tional divisions have been perpetuated. 

That reliance has sometimes been 
placed on the backing of force, and that 


eenaition have been exacted for mission 
osses, 


t 


That missionaries have sometimes cre- 
ated false impressions for the sake of 
raising money. 


That the American church is largely 
unwilling to aid Christian work elsewhere 
except as it retains control. 

MISSIONARY PROGRAM 

After reaffirming the postulates of the 
missionary program, including a state- 
ment that “Christianity is unique among 
religions in the person of Jesus Christ 
and the expression of the character of 
God in Christ,” the conference endorsed 
a missionary program which would in- 
clude: 

Universal proclamation of the gospel. 

Modification and reinterpretation of the 
missionary program. 

Recognition of responsibility toward 
political and economic life, including (a) 
repudiation of unequal treaties, extraterri- 
torial rights, and gunboat backing; (b) 
opposition to economic exploitation; (c) 
support of worthy social and national 
movements. 

Recognition of the place and worth of 
nationals, including the presence of na- 
tionals in selecting missionary candidates, 
and in determining, on developed fields, 
whether the missionaries shall continue 
their work. 

Emphasis on essential unity of pur- 
pose, and encouragement of union enter- 
prises. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF STUDENTS 


After outlining the application of such 
a program to the boards, the missionaries, 
and the candidates for missionary serv- 
ice, the report outlined the part of the 
American student in general. It began 
with emphasis on his relations with for- 
eign students, and his general support of 
the missionary program. Then it gave 
three specific obligations: 

To oppose anti-Christian legislation, 
such as the discrimination clauses in the 
immigration law; the unequal treaties 
with China; discriminatory practices 
against Negroes and other races in this 
country. 

To combat actively the economic im- 
perialism and militarism of the United 
States. 

To “recognize that there is a loyalty 
to humanity and Christian idealism which 
should always take precedence wherever 
it comes in conflict with lesser loyalties, 
such as those to state, church, or social 
class.” 

After endorsing this statement, which, 
in full form, contained about 4,500 words, 
the conference added these findings of its 
own: 

(Continued on next page.) 
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the next year all mission fields in which 
the northern Methodist church is carry- 
ing on work. The commission will not 
travel as a body, but will plan its itinerary 
that the different members are on 
different fields at different times. It will 
to recommend changes in 
mission policy necessitated by the re- 
markable developments which have re- 
cently taken place on many mission fields 


sO 


be expected 


Pope Brings Holy Year 
To a Close 


Pope Pius XI brought the jubilee year 
of 1925 to a close on the day beiore 
Christmas. In a ceremony of rich medie- 
val splendor, the pope closed and sealed 
the holy door of the basilica of St. Peter, 
which he had opened for the first time in 
a quarter of century at the beginning of 
the year. Reports from Rome indicate 
that authorities of the church regard this 
jubilee as having been the most success- 
ful celebration of the church in modern 
times. Cardinal Hayes, New York city, 
was the leading American ecclesiastic to 
have a part in the concluding ceremony 
of the jubilee celebration. 


Soviets Give Rights to 
Religious Workers 


Another indication of a changing atti 
tude on the part of the Russian govern- 
ment, toward the church is to be seen in 
the regulation recently promulgated at 
Moscow, granting election and citizenship 
rights to religious workers. Sacristans, 
rectors, lay-readers and other 
similar officers in local congregations will 
now granted the full privileges of 
citizenship in the Soviet state, provided 
that their sources of income is not 
derived from the performance of religiou 
rites. 


organists, 
be 


basic 


Lutherans Plan Work 
For Negroes 


The synod and ministerium 
of Georgia and adjoining states has com 
pleted plans for the launching of hom: 
missionary work among Negroes. A reso 
lution drawn by the 
committee recommends 
immediately in Georgia, Florida 
Alabama. If this recommendation is 
carried into effect, it is said this will be 
the first work to be carried on among 
southern Negroes by the United Lutheran 
church, 


Lutheran 


mission 
that work be 


up home 
begun 


and 


Bishop Denny to Address 
Southern Methodists 


Bishop Collins Denny has been chosen 
to deliver the episcopal address before the 
proaching general 


conference of the 
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Southern Methodist church. The confer- 
ence will convene in Memphis, Tenn., in 
May. As one of the most conservative 
bishops ot the denomination, Bishop 
Denny can be depended upon to do noth- 
ing to stir up the issue of unification with 
the northern branch of the same church. 
Final figures on the vote in the southern 
church show that 4,528 voted for and 4,108 
against the proposed union. This gave a 
majority of 420, but 1,949 votes less than 
the three-fourths majority which was re- 
quired. 





EVANSTON STUDENT CONFER- 
ENCE 
(Continued from page 61.) 

The conference endorses the report of 
the student commission on foreign mis- 
sions as a statement of its principles es- 
pecially concerning the reinterpretation oi 
the missionary program, emphasis being 
placed on the following: 

1. Denominationalism should be ab- 
solutely cut out of the spirit and method 

the Christian enterprise abroad. 

2. We must strive for more mutuality 
of giving and receiving not only in mis- 
sion work but also by means of exchange 
students, professors, and Christian work. 
We ask the United States congress 
to appropriate as much money as they 

w spend per year on the R. O. T. C. 
in colleges and high schools for an ex- 
change of students between the United 
States and other nations. 

3. Jesus’ way of life must 
creedal and legalistic teachings. 

4. We must separate Christian mis- 

ns from politica! influence and western 
materialism and we must stand unquali- 

edly opposed to commercial 
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replace 


exploita- 
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Mountain Educator 
Dies Sudceniy 

Dr. E. A. Bishop, president of the 
Murphy collegiate institute, Sevierville, 
Ky., died in Brooklyn, Dec. 20. Dr, 
3ishop had developed one of the out. 
standing educational institutions of the 
southern highlands, and was on a trip 
through the north raising additional funds 
when overtaken by the sudden illness 
which caused his death. Before going to 
Kentucky he had been at the head of a 
preparatory school in Vermont. 








5. The missionary must work in such 
a way as to eliminate the need for his 
leadership as quickly as possible. 

6. We must seek friendship with stu- 
dents from other lands. 

CHANGE DEMANDED 

Further the conference makes the fol- 
lowing additions to its statement of prin- 
ciples in the report. 

1. The missionary enterprise should 
become more responsive to the courage 
and moral vision of youth and not be 
bound by the lack of vision in the 
churches. 

2. The mission boards should be more 
honest with the constituency who are 
supporting them by explaining policies 
fully though they forfeit some financial 
support. 

3. We must seek to avoid fostering a 
narrow nationalism by our missions. 

4. The mission boards should seek to 
find a way to appoint candidates to coun- 
try and profession early in their educa- 
tional career. 

5. We must recognize a new frontier, 
other than geographical, which the evils 
of new social and economic exploitation 
have created. 
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says ‘‘The Chinese Recorder”’ (the leading 
Christian periodical of China), in reviewing 
Charles Henry Dickinson’s latest volume: 


The Religion of the 


Social Passion 








We quote further from the “Recorder’s” review: 


“Such leading liberal thinkers as Charles A. 
Elwood, E. A. Ross and others testify that this is 
the most inspired statement of the modern 
religious position that has yet been formulated. 
‘The Religion of the Social Passion’ centers in 
human life. ‘Its task is to serve the vigor, the 
joy, the accomplishment of human life. All 
thought, all ethical principles, all spiritual as- 
pirations, are for this self-achieving human life 
* * *. The only sacredness to us of any com- 
mandment or custom of church, state, family or 
whatever is the furtherance of the human.’ 


“Jesus is shown to be the supreme humanist: 
‘According to his gospel, only as directed to the 
redemption of the poor, the neglected, the miser- 
able, is any comfort, pleasure, character, spiritu- 
ality permissible, or any advantage of birth, 
opportunity or ability. Ministry to the last and 
least is the primary and inclusive purpose of all 
government, all commerce, all industry, all social 
relations * * *, The world in its affairs 
must believe in Jesus or perish. Jesus’ prefer- 
ence for the last and least must revolutionize our 
social order. Many palaces must be demolished 
or socialized that hovels may be reconstructed 
into homes. Upon every destructive wasteful- 
ness, separative self-indulgence, pomp of pride, 
must be passed the same condemnation as upon 
the more obviously brutal irruptions of the in- 
human.’ 


“For all except those who are satisfied with 
their present understanding and expression of 
religion this book will mark an epoch of new and 
expectant thinking. Some will not care for Dr. 
Dickinson’s revolutionary findings, for if his con- 
rr ag of religion is true then theirs can only be 
aise, 


“Those countless men and women for whom the 
orthodox notions of God, immortality, worship, 
and human living are losing their reality will 
thrill to catch a gleam within the covers of this 
book which gives promise of leading them back to 
solid ground.” 
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Why should things like 
baptism divide? 


asked Dr. Fosdick in his farewell sermon at the First 
Presbyterian church, New York. And he continued: 


“If I had my way baptism would be altogether an individual affair. Any 
one who wanted to be immersed I would gladly immerse. ny one who 
wanted to be sprinkled I would gladly sprinkle. If anybody was a Quaker 
and had conscientious scruples against any ritual, | would gladly without 
baptism welcome him on confession of his faith. Why not?’ 


As a recent editorial in The Christian Century stated, Baptism is now “on 
the front page.” It has been spread abroad through the journalistic press that 
Dr. Fosdick required as one condition of his accepting the pulpit of the Park 
Avenue Baptist church of New York City an open door as regards membership. 
He stated that he would come to the Park Avenue pulpit only if it were made a 
catholic pulpit, a broadly Christian pulpit, representing a church with no test of 
sueabiieditp narrower than membership in the church of Christ. He stipulated 
not only that the church should abandon the schismatic and unfraternal and un- 
christian practice of rebaptism, but that as its pastor he should be allowed to bap- 
tise by other modes than immersion. Dr. Fosdick’s stipulation was accepted by 
the Park Avenue congregation, and the great new church is being erected on this 
more liberal foundation. 


The question of baptism is now being seriously considered 





not only in the Baptist church but in others. Have you read 


The Meaning of Baptism 


By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


which the New York Christian Advocate characterizes as “the most important book 
in English on the place of baptism in Christianity written since Mozley published 
his ‘Baptismal Regeneration’ in 1856.” 

There are twenty-two chapters in the book, on such themes as “The Early 
Mode of Baptism,” “Magica! and Legalistic Views,” “The Functional View of 
Baptism,” “John the Baptist,” “The Baptism of Jesus,” “Baptism and the Great 
Commission,” “Did Christ Command Baptism?” “The One Baptism,” “Baptism 
and Conversion,” “The Symbolism of Baptism,” “Infant Baptism,” “Baptists 
and Disciples and Baptism,” “Re-Baptism,” etc. 








It took courage to publish this 
book, says the Continent, of “The 


Meaning of Baptism”. You will 
agree with the conclusion of the Please send me copy THE MEANING OF BAPTISM. 


Continent after you have read it. 


Regular Price of Book $1.35 
(During this Sale $1.00) 
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